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CHAPTER  I. 

MORE    RELATIVE    THAN    FRTEXD". 
*  Blood  is  thicker  than  water.' 

Hugh  Unyan's  profession  In  Dublin,  as  a 
barrister,  did  not  bring  him  many  fees ; 
at  any  rate  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
support  Hfe.  And  yet  Hugh  lived  in 
good  style  :  was  always  well  dressed,  and 
seemed  to  have,  as  a  rule,  plenty  of  spare 
VOL.  II,  .  17 
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cash.  The  secret  of  this  was,  that  he 
gambled ;  and  in  this  propensity  alone  he 
resembled  his  late  father  :  the  son  gam- 
bled with  cards,  the  father  with  his  earn- 
ings, that  was  one  difference;  and  another 
was,  that  the  former  won  money,  and  that 
the  latter  had  lost  all  which  he  had  made 
for  himself. 

Lady  O'Moore  knew  that  her  brother 
played,  but  she  had  no  idea  of  the  regu- 
larity with  which  he  did  it ;  she  did  not 
know  that  night  after  night,  first  in  one 
haunt,  then  in  another,  all  the  year  round, 
he  carried  on  a  system  of  making  money, 
which,  to  say  the  best  for  it,  was  little  short 
of  robbery.  *  Honour  debts'  were  what  he 
had  to  pay  ;  '  honour  debts '  were  what  he 
received. 

What  are  'honour  debts?'  'Honour 
debts'  are  the  income  of  foolishness,  and  the 
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expenditure  of  idiots — (this  refers  to  money 
lost  and  won  at  play).  A  man  goes  to  the 
gaming-table  with  nothing  in  his  pockets 
except  perhaps  five  shilh'ngs,  or  half  a  sove- 
reign ;  he  stakes  that  upon  a  'colour'— 
'  rouge,'  or  *  noir  ;'  he  may  win  once,  and 
again,  and  again,  and  goes  away  pounds 
richer  than  when  he  entered  the  room. 
Good — but  he  is  not  content  with  that ;  one 
evening  is  not  enough  for  him.  It  becomes 
a  system  with  him,  and  he  comes  evening 
after  evening,  winning  or  losing,  until  he 
is  either  rich  or  poor  ;  if  the  former,  by  a 
fluke — by  the  losses  of  others  ;  if  the  latter, 
his  poverty  is  the  poverty  of  sin. 

Another  man  comes  to  a  gambling-table 
with  his  pockets  full  of  money.  He  stakes 
and  k)ses ;  he  stakes  and  retrieves.  He 
doubles,  and  stakes  again ;  he  loses ;  and 
so   on,   until  he  leaves  the  room  not  only 
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the  poorer  by  the  money  he  brought  with 
him,  but  perhaps  by  hundreds   of  pounds 
for  which  he  must  send  a  eheque  at  once, 
because  it  is  an  *  honour  debt'     He  goes 
another    evening — ^he    must    retrieve ;   he 
loses.       Another,    he    loses    again;    until 
money   that,    in    the    first    instance,    was 
honourably    gained,    though    only  slowly, 
is    converted    into    a     pastime    for    fools, 
is  scattered  to  the  winds  in  a  few  moments, 
and  the  labour  of   years  becomes  '  a  tale 
that  is  told/     But  this  is  not  all :  the  gam- 
bling fit  that  seizes  such  a  m.an — the  fiend 
who  tempts  him  to  try  and  double  or  treble 
the  money  that  has  been  gathered  carefully 
by  the  labour  of  years — by  the  chance  of  a 
moment   ruins   not  only  the   man  but  his 
family.     The  wife's  savings  have  gone  to  be 
'invested  ;'  her  jewellery  has  disappeared; 
one  by  one  the  valuables  are  disposed  of, 
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until  by-andby  hard  poverty  stares  them  In 
the  face,  both  wife  and  children.  And  for 
them  ?  there  is  perhaps  no  place  but 
*  the  union/  And  for  the  reckless  fool — 
the  unthinking  husband,  the  gamester- 
father  ?  there  is  perhaps  the  prison,  bq. 
cause  he  has  paid  his  '  honour  debts '  by 
means  of  embezzlement,  by  means  of  dis- 
honour. The  fate  of  the  wife,  of  the 
children,  Is  hard  and  cruel ;  but  the 
punishment  of  such  a  man  is  surely  just. 

Hugh  Unyan  was  lucky  ;  he  had  been 
particularly  so  since  the  O'Moores  left 
Dublin.  He  wrote  to  his  sister,  generally 
once  a  week,  upon  the  increase  of  his 
practice,  and  of  the  sums  of  money  paid 
or  still  due  to  him.  In  doing  thus  he  was 
acting  upon  the  advice  Lady  O'Moore  had 
given  him  before  she  left  Dublin. 

*  Remember,  Hugh,'  she  said,  *  that  your 
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endeavour  must  be  to  Improve  your  position 
in  Sir  Patrick's  eyes.  Do  not  forget  to 
write  to  me  and  to  let  me  know  how  you 
are  getting  on/ 

Hugh  had  followed  this  advice  to  more 
than  the  letter.  He  plied  so  good  a  pen, 
that  by  It,  and  his  sister's  Improvements 
on  what  he  wrote,  Sir  Patrick  began  to  look 
favourably  upon  the  Idea  of  his  marrying 
Kathleen  to  so  rising  a  barrister,  and  spoke 
of  there  being  every  possibility  of  a  mar- 
riage in  a  couple  of  years,  if  Hugh  only 
kept  to  his  profession  like  a  man. 

Lady  O'Moore  advised  her  brother  from 
time  to  time  of  what  her  husband  said,  and 
implored  him  to  make  every  use  of  his 
time  before  August,  when  he  was  coming 
to  Arbela,  to  ask  Kathleen  once  more  to 
become  his  wife. 

In  one  of  Hugh's  letters  to  his  sister  he 
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Stated  that  he  had  just  received  two  hun- 
dred pounds  from  a  cHent,  which  had  been 
due  to  him  for  several  months.  Lady 
O'iVIoore  enlarged  upon  this  to  Sir  Patrick, 
and  got  for  an  answer  that  'it  seem.ed  a 
very  large  sum  indeed  for  a  rising  barrister 
to  be  paid  for  any  case  on  which  he  might 
be  employed.'  This  struck  her  ladyship 
as  being  somewhere  so  near  the  truth,  that 
she  accordingly  wrote  to  her  brother,  and 
begged  him  not  to  make  rash  statements, 
as  Sir  Patrick  did  not  believe  them.  '  If,' 
she  added,  '  you  have  made  so  large  a  sum 
for  yourself  as  two  hundred  pounds,  you 
must  have  won  it  at  play.  I  asked  you 
before  to  giv^e  up  gambling  ;  it  is  very  rash 
of  you  to  continue  it,  for  if  Sir  P.  only  heard 
a  breath  of  it,  your  chance  of  marrying 
Kathleen  would  be  very,  very  small.  Of 
course  I  have  not  mentioned  my  suspicions 
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to  him,  but  passed  off  the  matter  as  well 
as  I  could.  Pray  be  careful,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  yourself.  I  can  help  you, 
but  you  must  not  depend  upon  me  too 
much  ;  I  cannot  do  everything.' 

About  a  week  after  she  sent  off  this 
letter,  she  received  another  letter  from  her 
brother  which  filled  her  ladyship's  heart 
with  dismay. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  note  of 
events  passing  in  Dublin. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  first 
month  of  the  O'Moores'  stay  in  Dublin, 
Hugh  Unyan  had  won  tw'o  hundred 
pounds  from  an  American — a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  office  in  Dublin. 

This  American's  name  was  Green ;  he 
was  a  gentlemanly  young  fellow,  perhaps  a 
couple  of  yeais  Hugh's  junior,  and  w-as  a 
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constant  visitor  at  the  gaming  haunts  where 
Hugh  was  so  well  known.  He  paid  his 
debts  pretty  regularly ;  sometimes,  how^- 
ever,  he  w^oiild  have  to  disappear  for  a 
week,  and  at  srch  times  the  gaming  circle 
would  remark  that  '  Yankee  Avas  looking 
out  for  cash.' 

But  when,  one  evening,  Green  became 
indebted  to  Hugh  for  the  large  sum  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  he  turned  very  pale, 
and  begged  Hugh  to  wait  for  a  lltde — 
that  he  could  not  pay  the  money  dow^n — 
and  moreover,  that  he  had  a  young  wife 
and  child  at  home  to  support. 

Hugh  said  that  he  would  wait,  although 
he  was  in  want  of  money ;  but  it  never 
entered  his  head  to  forgive  the  debt.  A 
month  passed  away — no  signs  of  money. 
Hugh  feared  lest  his  American  friend  had 
bolted.     He  went  to  Green's  office  ;   Green 
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was  there,  and  asked  piteously  for  a  litde 
more  time. 

Another  month  passed,  and  when  there 
was  no  sign  of  money,  Hugh  .vrote  a  letter 
demanding  immediate  payment.  An  answer 
came,  and  enclosed  a  bill  for  two  hundred 
pounds  at  three  months.  However,  Hugh 
did  not  receive  the  money  until  the  begin- 
ning of  Aoril.  The  O'Moores  were  still 
in  Dublin  when  it  was  paid,  but  he  did  not 
mention  the  subject  of  either  the  debt  or 
the  payment  of  it.  The  first  that  Lady 
O'Moore  heard  of  the  two  hundred  pounds 
was  from  Hugh's  letter. 

The  very  morning  after  Hugh  received 
the  answer  from  his  sister,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  he  was  sitting  in 
his  office. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  a  clerk  an- 
nounced   '  Mr.   O'Neil,'  who  was  a  great 
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friend  of  Hugh's,  and  a  gambler  into  the 
bargain. 

*  Ah  !  O'Neil/  said  Hugh,  advancing  to 
meet  his  friend  ;  '  how  are  you  ?  glad  to 
see  you  !' 

'  I've  come  to  ask  you  a  question, 
Unyan/  said  Mr.  O'Neil. 

'What  is  it?'  asked  Hugh,  who  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  that  his  friend 
wanted  money.  '  Anything  I  can  do  for 
you  }' 

'  All  I  want  to  know  is,  did  Green  ever 
pay  you  the  two  hundred  pounds  he  owed 
you  }' 

'Yes,  he  did/  answered  Hugh;  *  but 
why  ?' 

*  Because  he  died  last  night,'  said  O'Neil, 
quietly. 

*  Died  last  night !  you  don't  say  so !' 
exclaimed  Hugh. 
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*  He  did,  and  It's  as  sad  a  tale  as  ever  T 
heard.  Poor  fellow  !  he  tried  to  be  honour- 
able, no  doubt,  and  we  must  help  his 
widow/  said  O'Neil,  earnestly,  for  there  Is 
honour  amongst  thieves. 

'Let  me  hear  all  about  it;  sit  down, 
O'Neil,'  said  Hugh,  offering  his  friend  a 
chair. 

'Well,  It  happened  thus,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out.  For  some  reason  or  other,  1 
don't  know  what,  Hope  and  Phearson,  the 
firm  poor  Green  was  with,  you  know, 
suspected  something  wrong  with  their 
books,  and  that  wrong  they  attributed  to 
Green.  Well,  on  examination,  they  dis- 
covered that  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  had  been  embezzled. 
I  must  tell  you  that,  as  soon  as  the  inquiry 
was  started,  Green  fell  sick,  and  had  been 
at  home  about  a  week,  when  the  detective, 
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who  had  got  nicely  through  the  whole 
affair,  was  despatched  to  arrest  him.  It 
was  the  detective  usually  employed  by  the 
house. 

'  To  digress  a  little,  do  you  see  the  poor 
fellow's  honour,  if  it  may  be  called  so  ?  I 
think  I  do.  There  was  your  two  hundred 
pounds,  seventy-five  due  to  Spottiswoode, 
and  fifty  to  O'Loghlen,  all  of  which  were 
paid,  and  which  make  up  just  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  embezzled. 
I  daresay  he  meant  to  make  up  this  amount 
by  ''  play,"  and  to  refund  it  when  he  could 
to  the  firm  ;  but  you  see  they  found  out 
the  defaulter  too  soon,  though  I  doubt  if 
he  would  ever  have  made  up  the  sum, 
because  he  has  been  so  deuced  unlucky  of 
late.  You  see  he  never  embezzled  a  half- 
penny for  himself,  or  for  his  poor  wife, 
who  has  been  starving,  or  nearly  so^  for  a 
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long  time.      He  never  thought  of  them, 
only  of  his  "  honour-debts." 

♦  To  resume  the  story.  As  the  detective, 
who  is  called  Smith,  was  coming  up  to 
Green's  house,  who  should  be  coming  out 
but  Green  himself.  He  set  his  eyes  on 
Smith,  and  guessing  what  the  fellow 
wanted,  bolted  as  hard  as  ever  he  could 
run  down  the  street,  with  Smith  after  him. 
At  length  he  could  run  no  more,  so 
stopped,  and  turning  round  very  breathless 
and  very  pale,  said  to  the  detective,  "  All 
right,  Smith,  I  know  what  you've  come 
for;  I'll  go  with  you  quietly  enough  now." 
Smith  called  a  coach,  pushed  Green  in, 
and  got  in  after  him,  telling  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  the  station-house.  Hang  me  if 
Green  wasn't  dead  before  they  got  half- 
way there !  heart-disease  killed  him,  poor 
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fellow !     They  say  his  wife  is  nigh  broken- 
hearted.* 

*What  a  horrible  affair!'  said  Hugh. 
'  All  we  can  do  now  is  to  help  the  wife.' 

*  Yes ;  I  went  to  see  the  poor  creature 
this  morning  and  gave  her  five  pounds,  all 
I  could  afford.  She  was  very  grateful  ; 
the  poor  soul  needed  it.  Such  a  wretched 
room,  and  such  a  poor  half-starved  child  ! 
A  very  pretty  young  creature,  too  ;  but  I'll 
tell  you  what,  Green  married  beneath 
him  !' 

*  How  do  you  know  ?'  asked  Hugh,  with 
surprise. 

'  Why,  because  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
this  person's  tone  of  voice  and  way  of 
speaking  are  anything  but  a  lady's.' 

*  Is  that  all  ?'  asked  Hugh,  smiling. 

*  No;  she  told  me  that  her  father  keeps 
a  tavern  in    New  York,  and  that's  quite 
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enough.  I  don't  suppose  she  ever  had  a 
grandfather,  but  she  tells  me  that  her 
husband  was  of  very  good  family,  naturally 
married  against  his  father's  will,  and  so 
that  Green — who  hated  ^^r  low  connections 
— came  to  Ireland,  and  found  employment 
in  Dublin.  I  wondered  how  it  was  that 
Green  never  told  any  of  us  where  he  lived, 
poor  fellow !  now,  of  course,  I  see  w^hy  it 
was.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  married, 
Unyan  ?'  asked  O'Neil,  looking  in  his 
friend's  face. 

Huo:h  coloured  :  he  had  better  not  tell 
the  truth,  he  thought,  so  answered,  '  No.' 
What  followed  showed  how  right  he  was  in 
his  decision. 

'  I  thought  you  did  not,'  said  O'Neil, 
assuredly  ;  '  any  one,  of  course,  who  knew 
his  real  circumstances  would  not  have 
pressed  him  as  you  did  for  your  money/ 
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Hugh  bit  his  lip,  and  felt  very  uneasy 
under  what  his  friend  had  said.  He  had 
known  all — that  Green  was  married,  that 
he  was  poor,  and  yet  he  had  forced  him, 
by  his  own  importunity,  to  embezzle  two 
hundred  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  two 
smaller  sums  he  had  already  taken,  with 
which  to  pay  other  'honour'  debts. 
Hugh's  conscience  pricked  him ;  he  had 
been  hard-hearted,  but  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  the  thought  of  it  troubled  him 
for  a  very  few  minutes  only. 

*  What  about  the  widow  ?'  asked 
Hugh. 

'Well,  I  told  her  to  call  upon  you,' 
replied  O'Neil,  ^as  I  had  no  doubt  you 
would  give  her  whatever  pecuniary  assist- 
ance lay  in  your  power.  She  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  you  would  give  her  a 
hearty  welcome;  why  she  thought  so,   I 
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don't  know,  except  perhaps  that  she  fancied 
your  being  kept  so  long  without  your 
money,  and  waiting  as  you  did  for  it,  was 
all  that  could  be  expected  from  you. 
However,  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  make 
the  attempt  at  any  rate,  and  she  is  going 
to  do  so  to-morrow  morning.* 

'  I'll  give  her  a  five-pound  note,  I  can't 
do  more,'  said  Hugh  ;  'I'm  rather  hard  up 
just  now,  O'Neil.' 

*  Like  the  rest  of  us,  my  boy,'  said 
O'Neil.     *  I  must  be  off  now  ;  good-bye.' 

The  next  morninof  Mrs.  Green  was 
announced,  and  entered  Hugh's  private 
office.  She  was  a  small  woman,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  decidedly  pretty, 
belonging  evidently  to  a  lower  class  in  life, 
and  she  was  attired  in  shabby  widow's 
weeds. 

*  Mr.  O'Neil  has  prepared  me  for  this 
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visit,     Mrs.    Green ;    take    a    seat,'    said 
Hugh. 

''E  thought  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  Httle  'elp,  sir.  I  'ave  more 
claims  upon  you,  'owever,  than  'e  knows 
of,  or  than  you  thinks  for,'  said  Mrs. 
Green. 

'  Indeed,'  said  Hugh  in  surprise,  '  what 
can  they  be  ?' 

'My  name  was  Unyan,  before  I  married 
poor  Green,  same  as  yours,  Mr.  'Ugh;  and 
what  is  more,  I'm  related  to  you,'  said  the 
widow. 

'Related  to  me!'  exclaimed  Hugh  in 
surprise,  rising  from  his  chair.  *  What  the 
deuce  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  I'm  Robert  Unyan's  eldest  child  ;  'e's 
your  eldest  brother,  and  keeps  a  tavern  in 
New  York.  So  I'm  your  niece,  an'  'ave  a 
right  to  call  you  Uncle  'Ugh.' 

18—2 
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^  Then  for  pity's  sake,  don't/  said  Hugh 
in  alarm.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you're 
Bob's  child  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  I  am,  uncle  ;  I  can  tell  you 
the  whole  'istory  of  the  family.  Grand- 
father was  a  cook ;  Aunt  Lucy  married  Sir 
Patrick  O' Moore,  which  we  'eard  of  out 
there,'  said  the  poor  widow,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  France  but  intending 
America.  '  I  was  a-goln'  to  call  on  'er 
ladyship  when  she  was  'ere,  an'  ask  'er  to 
lend  my  poor  husband  enough  to  pay  you 
with,  but  I  didn't  like  to.' 

'  I  should  think  not  indeed,'  said  Hugh 
angrily ;  '  do  you  suppose  that  she  would 
take  any  notice  of  a  poor  relation  .^  She 
has  made  a  position  for  herself,  and  so  have 
I,  and  it's  your  father's  own  fault  that  he 
didn't  do  so  too.  Now  look  here,  if  you 
want  any  assistance,  you  must  clear  out  of 
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this  ;  if  you  are  the  person  you  make  your- 
self out  to  be,  we  can't  have  you  telling 
stories  about  the  family  just  now  es- 
pecially.' 

'  Of  course  I  am  the  person  I  say ;  I  can 
show  you  proofs  if  you  want  them,  things 
that  will  convince  you,'  said  Mrs. 
Green. 

'  I  don't  want  them,'  said  Hugh  testily  ; 
'  you're  too  much  like  what  I  remember 
your  father  was  to  leave  any  doubt  on  my 
mind.  Now,  how  much  do  you  want  to 
go  to  London  with  ?' 

'  Please  I  want  to  stay  in  Dublin,  Uncle 
'Ugh  ;  I  'ave  a  promise  of  a  place  in  one  of 
the  shops  'ere,'  pleaded  the  niece. 

'  Well  then,  you  can't.  I  will  give  you 
fifty  pounds,  and  you  must  leave  Dublin 
for  London  this  very  night.  Do  you  hear  ? 
You   will   do  much   injury   to   me   and   to 
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Lady  O'Moore  If  you  let  out,  or  any  one 
gets  to  know,  about  our  unfortunate  rela- 
tionship.' 

*  I  s  pose  you  don't  want  Sir  Patrick  to 
know,  more  particular  when  you  'opes  to 
marry  Miss  O'Moore/  insinuated  the 
widow. 

*  Who  told  you  that  I  wanted  to  marry 
Miss  O'Moore  ?'  asked  Hugh. 

'  Poor  Green  told  me  ;  bless  you,  'e  'eard 
it  talked  of.  An'  lor' !  what  a  gentleman 
you  are,  Uncle  'Ugh,  so  different  to  father ! 
an'  yet  you're  like  'im,  only  'ansomer  an' 
taller.' 

'  Don't  call  me  uncle,'  said  Hugh  crossly. 
■  How  confoundedly  unlucky  for  you  to 
turn  up  just  now  of  all  the  times  in  the 
course  of  one's  life  !' 

*  I  shan't  trouble  you,'  said  the  poor 
woman  humbly.     *  I'll  go  to   London.     I 
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don't  want  to  'arm  you — bless  me  no !  nor 
Aunt  Lucy  neither.' 

*  I  suppose  not/  rejoined  Hugh,  *  but 
you  must  be  off  at  once.  Sure  you  never 
told  Mr.  O'Neil  nor  any  one  else  of  this 
relationship  ?' 

'  Certain  of  It ;  Green  would  never  let 
me  say  a  word  about  It.  An'  'e  never 
would  let  me  go  near  Lady  O'Moore's, 
altho'  many's  the  day  that  me  an'  baby 
never  had  a  bit  to  eat.  Comfortably  off 
we  were  too,  when  we  left  America ;  father 
giv'  me  money — 'e  was  glad  enough  for  me 
to  marry  a  gentleman — an' Green  had  money 
as  well.  But  when  'e  come  'ere  'e  took  to 
play  :  first  the  money  went,  then  'e  'ad  a 
bit  of  luck  ;  then  my  little  things  one  by 
one  went,  until  there  was  scarce  anything 
left,  an'  poor  baby  an'  me  'ad  a  wretched 
time    of    It.     God   forgive    a   'usband   as 
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gambles  !'    said    the    poor    woman,    with 
touching  earnestness. 

'Well  now,  you  come  here  to-night 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  I'll  see  you  on 
board  the  ship  and  give  you  your  fifty 
pounds — do  you  understand  ?'  asked  Hugh 
sharply. 

'  Yes,  I  understand  ;  I'll  come.  You 
seem  very  angry,  uncle  ;  but  it  ain't  my 
fault  that  I'm  a  relation  of  yours,  an'  it's 
only  natural  for  the  poor  to  look  for  a  little 
'elp  from  those  who  can  give  it.' 

'  That's  enough  for  the  present,  Mrs. 
Green.  Now  you  must  leave  me,  for  I'm 
busy.     Good-bye.' 

*  Good-bye,'  said  the  poor  little  woman 
meekly,  as  she  extended  her  badly-gloved 
little  hand. 

Hugh  took  it ;  a  crimson  blush  of  shame 
rose  to  his  face.     Was  he  ashamed  of  his 
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belongings — he,  gentleman  Hugh  ?  Yes, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  It. 

'  Uncle,'  she  said  simply,  '  or  Mr.  Unyan, 
as  you  don't  care  for  the  relationship,  let 
me  beg  of  you  one  thing  ?' 

*What  Is  it  ?'  asked  Hugh  Impatiently. 

*  Give  up  gaming.  You're  engaged  to 
be  married,  with  fairer  prospects  p'raps 
than  I  ever  'ad  ;  and  If  you  don't  give  It  up, 
you  and  your  wife  and  your  children  will 
be  cursed.  God  'ave  mercy  upon  the 
gambler's  poor  wife !'  said  the  widow, 
bursting  into  tears.  *  It's  nothing  but 
misery  and  starvation  an'  want ;  waiting 
for  your  husband  night  after  night,  but  'e 
never  comes  ;  seein'  your  child  a-dyin'  of 
'unger  before  your  very  eyes,  no  'elp  for 
it !  The  'usband's  respectable  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  at  least  mine  was  a  gentle- 
man; an'   all  the  time    they  don't  see  'Is 
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'ome.  For  Miss  O'Moore's  sake,  for  your 
children's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  give 
up  the  'abit  while  you  can,  before  it  grows 
into  a  reo^'Iar  disease  !' 

'  I  gamble  very  little,'  said  Hugh  care- 
lessly. 

*  You  play  'eavily,'  replied  the  woman 
earnestly.  '  For  Miss  O'Moore's  sake  you 
must  give  it  up.' 

'  And  what  is  Miss  O' Moore  to  you  ?' 
asked  Hugh. 

*  I  know  what  you  and  every  one  else 
consider  Miss  O'Moore  to  be,'  said  the 
widow  ;  '  you  think  'er  thoughtless,  fond  of 
dancin'  and  flirtin'  an  such  like.  D'ye 
know  she  used  to  come  into  our  poor 
street  an'  give  things  'ere  an'  there  like  an 
angel  of  mercy  ?  "No  one  knows  of  this," 
says  she;  ''don't  tell  any  one.  What's 
your     'usband  i^"     she     asks     me.         "  A 
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gambler,"  says  I.  ''  Pray  God,"  says  she, 
"  mine  may  never  be  another."  She  came 
three  or  four  times,  so  nat'ral  like  ;  talked 
to  me,  didn't  preach,  an'  always  left  me 
happier  than  she  found  me.  If  you  reform, 
you'll  'ave  a  friend  in  me ;  but  If  you  don't, 
you'll  see  !    I  don't  threaten,  but  you'll  see  !' 

Then  she  left  the  office.  Hugh  breathed 
freer  now  that  she  had  gone,  but  he  sat 
for  a  long  time  thinking  of  what  she  had 
said,  and  though  he  inwardly  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  her  coming  between  him  and 
Kathleen,  yet  he  could  not  divest  himself 
of  it. 

At  seven  o'clock  Mrs.  Green  appeared 
with  her  baby  on  her  arm  and  a  small 
bundle  in  one  hand. 

*  Where  is  your  luggage  ?'  asked  Hugh. 

*  A  gambler's  wife  'as  no  luggage,'  she 
replied,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 
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Hugh  saw  her  safe  on  board  the  ship, 
said  farewell  to  her,  gave  her  the  fifty 
pounds,  and  learnt  from  the  captain  that 
his  vessel  was  certain  to  sail  that  night. 
He  returned  to  his  lodgings  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  so  unpleasant  a  relative  was 
out  of  the  wav,  and  then  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister,  telllncr  her  the 
whole  story,  and  of  the  way  In  which  he 
had  got  rid  of  '  Bob's  child.' 

Lady  O'^NIoore,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  received  the  communication  with 
dismay,  but  at  the  same  time  saw  how  ex- 
pedltiousl)'  her  brother  had  acted,  and  how 
comparatively  safe  both  he  and  she  were, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  from  further 
molestation.  She  comforted  herself  by 
declalmlnof  to  her  brother  in  a  lono^  letter 
against  '  the  Impertinence  of  some  people ;' 
but  she  did  not  reflect  how  natural  it  was 
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for  a  poor  relative  to  apply  to  another  who 
was  more  lucky  than  herself,  and  who  in 
his  abundance  might  have  '  bread  enough 
and  to  spare.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    SUCCESSFUL    SUITOR. 
*  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won.' 

The  months  passed  quickly  by.  Mr.  Cla- 
verlng  had  recovered  from  his  wound, 
Lady  O' Moore  from  the  dismay  she  ex- 
perienced on  hearing  of  her  American 
relative ;  and  Kathleen's  heart  beat 
quicker  as  August  came,  and  left  her  but 
few  days  wherein  to  decide  'yes,'  or  'no,' 
to  the  request  which  Hugh  Unyan  was 
coming  to  make  in  person. 

At  length  the  day  of  his  expected  arrival 
at  Arbela  came.     Lady  O' Moore  felt  pretty 
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certain  of  the  answer  which  Kathleen  was 
going  to  give  Hugh,  while  Kathleen  herself 
had  no  doubts  upon  the  subject,  though  she 
tried  to  make  herself  believe  that  she  had. 
No ;  Hugh  was  the  accepted  suitor,  and 
the  love  of  olden  days,  Frank  Clavering, 
who  never  wavered  for  one  moment  in  his 
devotion  to  Kathleen,  was  forgotten,  was 
wiped  from  her  mind,  to  make  room  for  one 
who  was  preferred — why,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
except  that  he  was  perhaps  more  to  Kath- 
leen's fancy,  as  he  was  decidedly  better- 
looking  than  Frank  ever  had  been,  or  ever 
would  be. 

And  Frank,  poor  fellow  !  He  was  still 
constant ;  his  love  had  never  altered  for 
Kathleen  from  the  time  when,  as  a  boy, 
he  twisted  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  for  her 
straw  hat,  even  till  now  when  he  was  sepa- 
rated from    her,     and     w^as  enduring    all 
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the  hardships  of  war  with  her  image  ever 
before  him  as  his  loadstar,  as  his  incentive 
to  action  and  to  valour,  day  and  night.  But 
of  him  more  anon. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Kathleen  rarely  thought 
of  Frank.  The  letter  which  his  father  had 
handed  her  had  for  a  time  revived  memory 
of  him,  and  had  blown  up  the  dying  embers 
of  her  love  into  a  flame  ;  but  when  she  put 
the  letter  away  there  was  no  further  fuel  for 
the  fire,  and  so  it  burnt  out  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  thought  much  of 
Hugh ;  she  was  under  a  spell.  She  had 
once  said  that  she  did  not  know  what  love 
was,  because  she  had  never  spent  a  sleep- 
less night  thinking  of  any  one.  But  now 
her  mind  was  fully  occupied.  Hugh's 
handsome  face  was  always  before  her  eyes 
in  thought,  when  she  was  not  gazing  at  his 
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miniature,  and  she  longed  for  the  day  on 
which  she  was  to  tell  him  that  she  would 
become  his  wife.  It  was  really  only 
caprice  on  her  part  that  had  bade  Hugh 
wait  so  long  for  a  decided  answer.  She 
might  well  have  given  an  affirmative  reply 
to  his  request  on  the  night  of  the  ball  in 
Dublin  ;  but  it  was  in  her  nature  to  be  un- 
certain, to  be  thoughtless,  and  to  put  off 
until  to-morrow  what  might  well  be  said  or 
done  to-day. 

Hugh  arrived  at  Arbela  in  the  evening. 
Kathleen  did  not  rush  to  the  door  to  meet 
him  ;  did  not  fling  herself  into  his  arms  ; 
but  he  was  received  with  a  quiet  welcome 
from  Sir  Patrick,  who  informed  him  that 
Lady  O'Moore  had  not  yet  returned  from 
her  drive,  and  that  Kathleen  would  be 
visible  at  dinner-time. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  room  which  he 
VOL.  II.  19 
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was  to  occupy  while  a  visitor  at  Arbela,  or 
rather  to  a  suite  of  rooms  In  the  left  winor  of 
the  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  him 
under  his  sister's  personal  supervision. 

He  had  just  time  to  take  a  look  round  his 
apartments,  to  draw  aside  the  window- 
curtains,  and  to  gaze  across  the  noble 
lawn  and  the  well- wooded  demesne,  when 
he  heard  a  tap  at  his  bedroom  door,  and 
at  his  invitation  to  the  visitor  to  come  in, 
Lady  O'Moore  entered  the  room. 

^Welcome  to  Arbela,  Hugh!'  she  said, 
with  a  little  warmth  discernible  in  her  voice. 
*We  have  been  expecting  you  all  day. 
Are  you  quite  well  ?' 

'  Quite,  thank  you,  Lucy,'  replied  Hugh, 
kissing  her.     '  Is  Kathleen  well  ?' 

*  Perfectly ;  and  I  may  truly  say,  has 
been  anxiously  looking  forward  to  your 
visit.' 
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*  So  much  the  better  for  me,  Lucy.  I 
suppose  I  am  safe  for  an  answer  In  the 
right  direction  from  her.' 

'  Quite  so — at  least  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 
And  now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that 
dreadful  person  who  appeared  to  you  In 
Dublin.     What  was  she  Hke  ?' 

*  Exactly  like  Bob,  Lucy  :  at  least,  what 
he  was ' 

*  Don't  call  him  Bob,  Hugh  ;  say  Mr. 
Robert  Unyan.  Don't  make  him  more 
vulgar  than  he  already  must  be.' 

*  Well,  that's  his  name,  Lucy  ;  and  It 
appears,  as  I  told  you,  that  he  keeps  a 
tavern  In  New  York.' 

'  And  she — the  person,  I  mean — Is  she 
dreadfully  common,  and  all  that  ?'  asked 
Lady  O'Moore  disdainfully. 

*  She  Is  very  pretty ;  that  is  to  say,  If 
you  are  asking  after  your  niece,  Lucy.' 

19 — 2 
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'  Not  my  niece,  please,  Hugh  ;  talk  of 
her  as  Mrs.  Brown,  or  whatever  her  name 
was.' 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Green  is  very  pretty,  as  I 
have  said — drops  her  h's,  and  is  not  such 
a  woman  as  either  you  or  I  would  care  to 
introduce,  or  have  introduced,  to  Sir  Patrick 
as  a  relative  of  ours.' 

'And  did  she  try  to  extort  money  from 
you,  and  all  that,  Hugh,  before  she  would 
promise  to  hold  her  tongue  ?' 

*  No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  said  that 
she  wished  to  do  us  no  harm  ;  but  that  she 
wanted  to  call  on  you  in  Dublin,  when  you 
were  there,  Lucy,'  said  Hugh,  by  way  of 
seeing  what  his  sister  would  say  to  that. 

*  Wanted  to  call  on  me,  Hugh  !'  said  her 
ladyship,  completely  horrified.  *  Good 
gracious  me!  supposing  she  had,  on  one 
of  my  reception-days,  and   declared  before 
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the  whole  company  that  she  was  my  niece. 
What  should  I  have  done  ?' 

'She  only  meant  to  call  upon  you  as  a 
beggar,  Lucy,  and  to  ask  you  for  a  little 
monetary  help.' 

'  And  you  are  sure  that  she  is  gone, 
Hugh  ?'  asked  Lady  O' Moore. 

'  Certain  of  it ;  saw  her  on  board  the 
ship  myself.  Gave  her  fifty  pounds — which 
by  the  way,  Lucy,  I  expect  you  to  return 
to  me — and  found  out  the  next  morning, 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  ship  had  really 
sailed.  She — Mrs.  Green,  I  mean — has 
never  troubled  me  since.' 

'  Thank  goodness  for  that,  at  any  rate,' 
said  her  ladyship,  with  a  sigh  of  relief; 
'  but  now  I  must  be  off  to  dress  for  dinner, 
and  I  suppose  when  that  is  over,  you  will 
renew  your  attack  on  Kathleen.' 

'That  I  certainly  shall,  Lucy.     To-night 
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I  shall  be  the  accepted  suitor,  and  poor 
Master  Frank  Clavering  will  be  out  in  the 
cold  !' 

'  If  you  are  accepted,  Hugh,  I  hope  it 
Avill  be  a  lasting  acceptance,  for  your  sake, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  falling  off  on  the 
part  of  Kathleen,  and  no  begging  you,  as 
a  man  of  honour,  to  release  her  from  an 
engagement  which  had  begun  to  be  irk- 
some to  her.     She's  a  queer  girl !' 

'  No  fear  of  that,  Lucy,'  said  Hugh, 
lauQrhine. 

*  Do  you  remember  the  French  proverb, 
Hugh?' 

'  Don't  know  any  French,  Lucy  ;  never 
did  !     But  what  is  it  ?' 

'  "  On  revient  toujours  a  ses  premieres 
amours,"  '  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  pronun- 
ciation scarcely  Parisian. 

*  And   what    does    that    mean,    Lucy  ?' 
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asked  Hugh,  taking  a  look  in  the  glass  at 
his  handsome  face. 

*  That  means,  Hugh,  that  a  girl  always 
goes  back  to  her  first  love  ;  though  I  never 
did,  it's  true,  and  thank  goodness  for 
it!' 

'  Then  Kathleen  shan't,  Lucy,  unless 
some  one  puts  me  out  of  the  way  on  Mr. 
Clavering  s  account,  or  he  does  it  for  him- 
self,' said  Hugh  carelessly, 

'  Good-bye  until  dinner,  Hugh,'  said  her 
ladyship,  leaving  the  room  ;  *  if  you  want 
anything,  ring  for  it. ' 

When  the  dinner  bell  sounded,  Hugh 
found  his  way  to  the  drawing  room,  where 
the  ladies  were  awaiting  him.  He  met 
with  a  warm  reception  from  Kathleen, 
who  appeared  a  little  flurried  and  carried 
a  higher  colour  on  her  cheek  than  usual. 

'  You    are    welcome     to     Arbela,    Mr. 
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Unyan,'  she  said,  'and  to-morrow  I  will 
undertake  the  task  of  showing  you  round 
the  country.  Tm  a  very  good  guide,  I  can 
assure  you ;  am  I  not,  papa  ?' 

*  First-rate,  Kathleen  ;  you  and  Frank 
Clavering  have  been  all  over  the  country 
together,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  without  thinking 
what  he  was  really  saying. 

'  I  hope  I  may  prove  as  agreeable  a 
companion  as  he  was.  Miss  O'Moore/  said 
Hugh  coldly. 

'  I  daresay  you  will,  Mr.  Unyan  ;  but  I 
went  all  over  the  country  with  Frank  from 
the  time  we  were  children  together.* 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  throughout 
the  repast  Hugh  was  the  life  of  the  table. 
He  told  many  anecdotes  of  his  personal 
experience,  many  of  which  were,  perhaps, 
already  in  print  as  the  experiences  of 
others  ;  but  that  did  not  matter.   The  telling 
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was  everything  ;  he  did  it  with  such 
vivacity  and  with  such  an  appreciation  of 
the  ridiculous,  that  Sir  Patrick  laughed 
more  heartily  than  he  had  done  for  many 
a  day,  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
And  after  the  ladles  had  left  the  dining- 
room,  he  told  witty  stories,  which  were  too 
witty  perhaps  for  a  Jady's  ears,  until  the 
baronet  was  convulsed,  and  confessed  to 
himself  that  Hugh  was  the  most  amusing 
companion  he  had  ever  met. 

Sir  Patrick,  too,  told  some  stories  of  the 
hunting-field,  which  Hugh  pretended  to 
appreciate,  although  he  sometimes  found 
it  difficult  to  suppress  a  yawn  ;  he  confessed 
that  he  was  not  '  a  hunting-man,'  in  fact  he 
had  never  'ridden  to  hounds.'  Hov\ever, 
he  settled  himself  down  to  endure  long 
yarns  of  this  and  that  '  run '  with  the 
Duhallow  hcunds  :  how  this  had  been   '  a 
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capital  run,'  how  '  the  hounds  worked  well,' 
and  the  horses  had  enouiih  to  do  'to  live' 
with  them.  How  in  another  '  run  '  a  brace 
of  foxes  '  broke  cover ;'  one  *  slipped  back,' 
but  the  other  made  a  gallant  struggle  and 
'  stout  face  *  across  the  open ;  how  he 
'pointed  his  mask'  for  such  and  such  a 
place,  hounds  pressing  him  hard,  fox 
evidently  sinking,  dogs  got  a  *  check '  in 
a  turnip  field,  horses  distressed,  hounds 
*  hit  the  line '  again,  and  hunted  him  into 
a  covert,  but  '  scent '  had  got  cold. 

*  The  finest  run  I  ever  had  in  my  life, 
my  boy,'  said  Sir  Patrick  triumphantly,  by 
way  of  finishing  his  story;  'the  fox  ran 
before  and  baffled  the  pack  for  two  hours 
and  fifty-five  minutes,  and  the  hounds  in 
the  end  never  got  him  at  all.  You  must 
come  down  this  next  season,  and  I'll  teach 
you  to  ride  to  hounds  as  well  as  any  one 
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in  the  county  Cork.  But  come,  let  us  join 
the  ladies  !' 

Hugh  gave  a  yawn,  and  was  glad  enough 
to  follow  his  host  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

After  tea,  he  sauntered  out  into  the 
garden  with  Kathleen,  and  during  the 
walk  he  repeated  the  question  that  he  had 
asked  her  in  Dublin  six  months  ago.  To 
this  question,  after  a  little  feigned  un- 
certainty on  the  lady's  part,  Hugh  received 
the  answer  he  wished  for,  and,  on  return- 
ing to  the  drawing-room,  informed  Sir 
Patrick  and  Lady  O'Moore  that  Kathleen 
had  consented  to  become  his  wife. 

The  latter  was  profuse  in  her  congratu- 
lations ;  she  was  gratified  that  her  plot  had 
so  easily  succeeded ;  a  woman  loves  to 
have  her  way. 

Sir  Patrick,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the 
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news  very  quietly ;  he  shook  hands  with 
Hugh,  and  said  : 

'  I  congratulate  you,  Hugh,  my  boy  ;  I 
consent  to  the  engagement.  But  remem- 
ber, no  marriage  until  you  are  in  a  position 
to  support  a  wife ;  that  decision  I  have 
come  to,  and  it  is  unalterable.' 

He  kissed  Kathleen,  and  said  : 

*  I  hope  you  have  made  a  happy  choice, 
my  child.  But  what  about  poor  Frank  ?' 
he  asked  smiling,  but  with  a  feeling  of  real 
pity  for  his  neighbour's  son. 

'  He  must  find  some  one  else,  papa,  if  he 
has  not  done  so  already,'  was  all  Kathleen 
said. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TALAVERA. 

'  The  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain.' 

The  severities  of  the  winter  of  1808 
were  finished,  which  had  told  so  terribly 
upon  our  army,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
dispiriting  the  men  went.  There  is  little 
wonder  at  their  losinpr  heart  in  a  desolate 
country,  drenched  by  deluges  of  rain, 
fatigued  by  long  and  quick  marches,  and 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  fuel  and  of  food. 
The  provisions  were  of  the  scantiest,  were 
only  irregularly  supplied,  and  again  and 
again    were    the    waggons,     which    were 
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bringing  ammunition  and  stores,  deserted 
and  lost  by  the  Spanish  drivers,  in  the 
terror  they  felt  at  the  approach  of  the 
French. 

Corunna  had  been  fought,  and  the 
gallant  Sir  John  Moore  long  gone  to  his 
rest,  and  then  the  cause  of  Spain  seemed 
lost.  Her  allies  had  left  her,  her  govern- 
ment was  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  her 
armies  disbanded,  and  her  people  alarmed, 
■when,  fortunately  for  her,  the  hostility 
of  Austria  turned  Buonaparte's  attention 
aside.  The  conqueror's  career  in  Spain 
was  thus  arrested  ;  the  Spaniards  breathed 
freer  when  the  Archduke  Charles  threat- 
ened France  and  Italy  with  an  army  of 
200,000  men. 

King  Joseph  occupied  Madrid ;  the 
Spanish  armies  of  Estremadura  and  La 
Mancha  showed  a   little   fight,   when  the 
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government  was  urged  by  our  agents  to 
take  some  part  of  the  pressure  off  the 
British  arms. 

Oporto  had  fallen  ;  Soult  was  engaged  in 
his  civil  a-s  well  as  his  military  duties ;  a 
plot  was  formed  in  the  French  army  to 
change  the  government,  for  the  soldiers 
were  utterly  discontented  with  the  present 
war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
victorious  commander,  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  arrived  in  Portugal  on  the  22  nd  of 
April,  1809,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
British  forces. 

Soon  after  this  all  the  French  troops  to 
the  south  of  the  Douro  were  driven  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  the  English  effected 
their  passage,  and  on  the  12th  of  IMay 
Soult  left  Oporto  and  fell  back  on  Ama- 
rante. 
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After  driving  the  French  back  on 
several  occasions  with  great  loss,  Sir 
Arthur  took  up  his  quarters  at  Abrantes, 
where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  June. 

Our  own  government  was  squandering 
millions  upon  Spanish  juntas^  while  our 
gallant  troops  were  suffering  from  want, 
and  were  almost  unable  to  take  the  field  ; 
however,  that  did  not  prevent  their  winning 
a  victory  for  us,  which  is  prominent  upon 
the  list  of  British  glory,  and  in  which 
Frank  Clavering  and  Murphy  were  en- 
gaged. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  resolved  to  halt  at 
Talavera,  but  his  resolution  made  no 
impression  upon  the  Spanish  general 
Cuesta.  He  had  followed  a  retreating 
French  corps  across  the  Albreche ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  July  the  French  beat  his 
cavalry  and    put  to  flight  his  infantry  to 
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the  tune  of  four  thousand  men — thanks  to 
the  British  that  his  whole  army  was  not 
destroyed,  for  it  was  only  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  a  division  under  General 
Sherbrooke. 

Even  then  was  Cuesta  loath  to  with- 
draw to  Talavera ;  he  grumbled  all  night 
long,  and  it  was  only  the  next  morning 
that  he  yielded  and  left  the  two  armies  at 
the  disposition  of  Sir  Arthur. 

Frank  Clavering  now  had  command  of 
a  company  in  his  regiment,  and  Murphy 
had  not  only  proved  himself  a  valuable 
and  attached  servant,  but  had  also  shown 
an  amount  of  pluck  and  bravery  of  which, 
while  at  Inchigeela,  he  seemed  to  be 
destitute.  He  was  in  Frank's  company, 
and  was  his  orderly.  He  had  saved  his 
master's  life  at  Salamonde  when  the  British 
army  came  up  with  the  French  rear-guard, 
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which  was  covering  the  passage  of  the 
army  over  Ponte  Nova,  on  the  Cavado, 
and  that  had  tightened  the  link  which 
bound  Frank  to  his  father's  servant. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  the 
great  battle  of  Talavera,  that  Murphy, 
with  a  spirit  of  unnecessary  labour  per- 
fectly thrown  away,  was  doing  something 
to  Frank's  accoutrements,  which  seemed 
to  require  an  amount  of  elbow  grease 
that  was  willingly  given,  but  given  in 
vain. 

'  Faith,  thin,  Misther  Frank,  if  I  only 
had  a  bit  o'  Inchigeela  blacking  here,  Fd 
make  these  belts  and  boots  shine  until  you 
could  see  your  face  in  them,'  said  Murphy, 
resting  for  a  moment,  his  face  being  as  red 
as  his  hair  from  his  exertions. 

'What's  the  use  of  all  that,  Murphy?  you 
are  only  tiring  yourself  for  no  earthly  use. 
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You'd  better  turn  in ;  you'll  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to-morrow,  I  can  tell  you,' 
said  Frank. 

*  Maybe  I'll  have  nothin'  at  all,  yer  'oner,' 
said  Murphy. 

'  How  do  you  mean  }  of  course  you  will ! 
Come,  Murphy,  stop  all  that!  I  want  to 
get  to  sleep,  and  you're  keeping  me  awake,' 
said  Frank,  with  a  yawn. 

'  Plaise,  thin,  an'  if  a  bullet  or  cannon- 
ball  begins  the  day  wi'  me,  I  shall  have 
mighty  little  to  do.  Remember,  Misther 
Frank,  if  I'm  killt,  as  is  quite  possible,  by 
them  rascally  froggies,  to  take  that  letter 
of  mine  home  to  my  mother.' 

*  All  right,  Murphy ;  you  have  my 
letters,  too,  to  give  to  Miss  O' Moore  and 
my  father,  if  anything  happens  to  me,'  said 
Frank. 

*  Right  you  are,  sur,  here  they  are,'  said 
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Murphy,  taking  out  two  letters  from  the 
front  of  his  jacket ;  '  be  the  way,  it  strikes 
me  as  I'd  better  alter  their  place,  or  I'll  be 
bavin'  a  bullet  goin'  through  'em.  Faith, 
I'll  jist  sew  them  into  the  back  of  me  coat, 
an'  thin  a  bullet  can  do  'em  no  harm,  if  it 
hits  me  in  front;  an'  I'm  not  likely  to  turn 
tail  upon  that  lot/  said  Murphy,  jerking 
his  thumb  significantly  towards  the  French 
fires. 

'  But,  in  any  case,  I  don't  see  how  you 
are  to  get  the  letters  home,  if  you  are  shot, 
Murphy,'  said  Frank,  laughing. 

'  To  be  shure ;  I  forgot  that,  yer  'oner.' 
The  allied  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  line 
of  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  The  city 
of  Talavera  was  the  fixed  point ;  the 
Spaniards  were  placed  extending  to  the 
left;  beyond  this  was  a  high  mound,  on 
which  was  a  redoubt,  where  a  brigade  of 
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British  light  cavalry  was  posted.  The 
whole  of  this  front  was  covered  by  ditches, 
mud-walls,  felled  trees,  breast-works,  and  a 
convent ;  in  the  rear  was  the  Spanish 
cavalry.  To  the  left  of  the  mound  was  a 
division,  under  General  Campbell ;  next  to 
that  another,  under  Sherbrooke;  still  farther 
to  the  left  was  the  German  legion,  which 
rested  on  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  rise,  the 
key  to  the  position,  which  was  occupied  by 
more  troops,  under  Hill. 

The  British  and  German  arms  amounted 
to  nineteen  thousand  men  with  thirty 
guns,  the  Spaniards  numbered  thirty-four 
thousand  with  seventy  guns,  while  the 
French  had  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
men  and  eighty  guns. 

The  battle  began  at  a  spot  called 
Casa  de  las  Salinas ;  here  the  French 
drove    in    the     British     outposts,     nearly 
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captured  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  pushed 
forward  their  columns  so  briskly,  and  made 
so  tremendous  a  charge,  that  the  British 
brigades  were  thrown  into  complete  con- 
fusion. 

'  Be  jabers  T  said  Murphy,  who  was  in 

the   thick  of  the   fight,   '  I    niver  saw  the 

French  divils  charge  so  well  before.     An' 

I've  lost  sight  of  Misther  Frank,  too;  ah  ! 

no,  there  he  is,  an,  be  George !  he  seems  to 

be  gettin'  the  worst  of  it.'     Of  course  it 

need  scarcely  be  added  that  this  was  said 

mentally  ;  but  he  fought  his  way  to  Frank, 

who  was  beset  by  a  big  Frenchman.     This 

Frenchman   was  getting  the  worst  of  it, 

when  another  of  his  countrymen  came  to 

his  assistance,  and  Frank  would  soon  have 

quitted  the  battle-field  for  ever,  had  it  not 

been  that  Murphy  appeared,  and  in  loud 

Irish  exclaimed,  *  Take  that,  ye  spalpeen ! 
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two  to  one,  is  \t !'  and  brought  down  one 
of  Frank's  enemies  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  musket,  while  his  master  finished  off 
the  other  one  with  his  sword.  However, 
there  was  no  time  for  parleying ;  our 
brigades  were  retreating,  four  hundred 
men  were  slain  ;  it  looked  very  bad  foi 
the  British,  when  suddenly  the  45th 
and  some  companies  of  the  60th  came 
to  the  rescue,  let  our  soldiers,  who  were 
retreating,  through  their  ranks,  and  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  in  a  bold  hand-to- 
hand  fight. 

Victor,  the  French  general,  brought  up 
more  troops,  crossed  the  plain,  seized  on  a 
hill  in  front  of  part  of  our  position,  and 
opened  a  tremendous  fire.  At  the  same 
time  a  body  of  cavalry  rode  to  the  right, 
and  fired  upon  the  Spaniards  with  pistols, 
in  order  to   make  them  show  their  line. 
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The  Spaniards  were  not  proof  against  this ; 
they  fired  one  discharge,  and  then,  with 
the  greatest  cowardice,  ten  thousand  of 
them  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled  in 
confusion.  Alas  for  Spanish  treachery, 
cowardice,  and  imbeciHty  of  movement ! 

Murphy,  subsequently  commenting  upon 
this  retreat,  assured  '  Misther  Frank'  that 
he  would  rather  have  two  Frenchmen  as 
enemies  than  one  Spaniard  as  a  friend. 

Cuesta  now  thought  of  retreating,  but 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  flanked  the  main  road 
with  some  of  our  troops,  and  saved  the 
position. 

The  fugitives,  however,  who  had  run  off 
in  terror,  carried  with  them  alarming 
reports  of  a  defeat  as  far  as  Oropesa,  but 
Cuesta  brought  back  some  troops  during 
the  night. 

About  sunset  there  was  a  tremendous 
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attack  made  upon  the  hill  on  the  left  of 
our  army,  by  Victor.  Colonel  Donkins 
brigade  made  a  brave  stand,  but  many  of 
the  French  reached  the  summit.  General 
Hill  came  to  his  assistance,  and  to  escape 
being  taken  prisoner,  galloped  down  the 
steep,  and  meeting  in  his  descent  the 
29th  and  other  troops,  among  them 
Frank's  regiment,  he  led  them  to  the 
charge. 

The  darkness  had  come  on,  the  musketry 
flashed  brightly  and  often,  and  there  were 
the  combatants  firing  at  one  another  from 
no  greater  distance  than  twenty  yards. 
Oh  !  it  was  a  hard-fought  battle,  it  was 
British  pluck  and  vigour  and  toughness, 
against  French  gallantry  and  esprit  de 
corps. 

The  issue  seemed  doubtful,  when  sud- 
denly there  arose  the  well-known  shout  of 
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British  victory,  loud  above  the  din  of  war- 
fare ;  the  enemy  was  giving  way,  until  he 
was  driven  back  at  all  parts,  leaving  a 
thousand  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field, 
after  laying  eight  hundred  British  low. 

Weep,  ye  mothers  and  daughters  of 
France,  for  the  husbands  and  fathers  and 
sons  and  brothers  ye  have  lost !  Low  lies 
the  grey-haired  veteran,  the  fair-haired 
boy !  To  you,  alas !  the  repulse  is  more 
than  a  country's  loss,  it  is  a  spear-wound 
for  your  own  hearts ;  it  has  brought  sorrow 
home  to  you,  and  you  will  go  mourning 
for  those  that  might  have  tilled  the  vine- 
yard in  peace,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
remorseless  ambition  of  a  tyrant. 

And  you  matrons  and  maidens  of 
England  !  your  husbands  or  your  lovers 
have  fallen  in  the  fray.  It  is  a  victory  for 
your  country,  and  broken  hearts  for  you. 
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They  died  with  a  shout  of  triumph  upon 
their  Hps,  they  fought  with  unflinching 
bravery — it  was  for  their  country,  for  their 
fatherland. 

You,  too,  though  of  another  race,  may 
with  the  mothers  or  sisters  of  the  very 
husbands  or  brothers  who  killed  your  dear 
ones,  themselves  killed  in  turn,  call  for 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  tyrant ! 
Turn  to  God  your  eyes  that  are  red  with 
weeping,  your  cheeks  that  are  pale  with 
sorrow  ;  point  Him  to  the  loss  in  the  flock, 
or  the  vacant  chair  by  the  fireside  ;  beg  of 
Him  to  remember  the  death  of  that  man 
or  that  boy  who  lies  stretched  upon  the 
battle-field  with  his  pale  face  upturned  to 
heaven;  ask  Him  to  requite  the  blood- 
thirsty tyrant  who  has  plunged  Europe 
into  warfare,  who  has  torn  the  son  from  his 
widowed   mother,   who    has  lacerated   the 
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wife's  or  sister's  heart.  Will  he  hear  you  ? 
Yes,  it  is  not  hke  crying  to  Baal  of  old,  for 
He  Himself  has  said,  *  Vengeance  is  Mine, 
I  will  repay.' 

The  two  armies  were  at  length  illuminated 
by  their  bivouac  fires  ;  the  Spaniards  kept 
up  a  desultory  fire  through  the  night,  which 
unfortunately  killed  several  of  our  officers 
and  men. 

Frank  had  been  slightly  wounded  in  the 
left  arm  during  the  day,  and  Murphy 
endeavoured  to  dress  the  wound  as  well  as 
he  could. 

*  Don't  bother  about  it,'  said  Frank. 
*  You're  an  odd  creature,  Murphy ;  one 
night  you  are  brushing  up  my  belts  as 
though  I  were  going  on  parade,  and  now 
you  are  making  a  fuss  over  a  scratch.' 

*  Faith,  thin,  yer  'oner,  it  isn't  Miss 
Kathleen  as  would  be  callin'  that  a  scratch  ; 
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if  she  were  here,  she'd  be  for  takin'  of  ye 
home  on  the  spot/  said  Murphy. 

'  I  wish  we  could  go  home,'  sighed 
Frank  ;  'I'm  fearfully  tired  of  this  set-out 
— scarcely  anything  to  eat.' 

'  And  nothing  to  drink,'  put  in  Murphy, 
with  a  grin  ;  *  shure,  since  we  left  Ireland, 
we've  never  smelt  whisky,  much  less  tasted 
it.' 

'  Go  and  sleep,  Murphy,  and  leave  my 
arm  alone,  for  goodness'  sake ;  every  night 
you  keep  me  from  rest,  and  it's  little  enough 
1  get  of  it' 

*  I'm  off,  yer  'oner;  it's  a  fine  night 
fortunately,  and  mighty  warm,  so  that 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  does  no  harm  to 
any  one.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  another 
rare  fight  to-morrow  ;  the  A'mighty  help 
us  !     Good-night,  Misther  Frank.' 

The    sun    had    scarcely    risen    on    the 
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morning  of  the  28th  of  July  when  the 
attack  was  begun  on  the  side  of  the 
French  by  a  regular  burst  of  artillery 
which  completely  swept  away  whole 
sections  of  the  English  ranks.  This  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  discharge  of 
musketry,  and  then  by  a  charge  of  bat- 
talion after  battalion.  The  British  lost 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  forty  minutes. 

King  Joseph  was  recommended  not  to 
hazard  another  attack,  but  Victor  opposed 
this,  and  engaged  to  carry  the  hill  on  the 
left.  At  length,  fearful  of  any  report 
reaching  the  ears  of  Buonaparte  of  oppor- 
tunities lost,  Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  own 
misgivings  on  the  subject,  decided  to  bring 
on  a  general  action. 

While  the  French  generals  thus  held  a 
council  of  war,  the  armies  rested  from  their 
labours. 
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The  British  were  suffering  from  hunger ; 
for  a  long  time  each  man  had  only  received 
a  few  ounces  of  wheat,  in  the  grain,  daily. 
Poor  Murphy  sighed  for  a  potato,  though 
he  did  his  best  with  his  miserable  allow- 
ance, and  never  even  took  that  before  he 
had  seen  to  the  comforts  of  '  Misther 
Frank.'  His  devotion  and  attention  to 
his  master  were  unending,  and  Frank 
often  recalled  the  last  evening  at  Clonmore 
when  the  red-headed  servant  had  declared 
his  wish  of  'going a-soldiering.' 

The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the 
troops,  both  English  and  French,  towards 
mid-day  descended  to  drink  at  a  little 
brook  which  ran  between  the  two  posi- 
tions. Murphy  drank  his  fill  of  '  the  could 
wather '  which  hadn't  '  even  the  lingerin'  of 
whisky  in  it/  and  then  carried  up  a  panni- 
kin of  the  beveraq^e  for  his  master,  who 
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was  too  busy  to  think  of  refreshing  himself 
even  with  the  fare  which  nature  provided. 

But  at  one  o'clock  there  was  the  roll  of 
the  drum  in  the  French  lines,  the  men 
gathered  round  their  eagles,  the  signal  for 
battle  was  given,  and  eight  pieces  of  artil- 
lery began  the  tempest,  which  was  followed 
by  the  advance  of  troops. 

The  fourth  corps  vigorously  attacked 
General  Campbell's  division,  which,  sup- 
ported by  that  of  Mackenzie  and  two 
Spanish  battalions,  resisted  the  charge 
most  valiantly  and  drove  back  the  enemy 
with  great  loss  and  a  capture  of  twenty  of 
their  guns. 

Meanwhile  Villatte's  division,  with  the 
Grenadiers  and  two  regiments  of  light 
cavalry,  marched  up  the  valley  on  the  left, 
while  Ruffin  marched  to  the  mountain 
beyond  it. 
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Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  immediately  or- 
dered Anson's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
23rd  light  dragoons  and  the  ist  German 
hussars,  to  charge  these  advancing  columns. 
The  regiments  advanced  as  fast  as  they 
could  until  they  arrived  at  a  deep  cleft. 
The  French  opened  fire,  the  Germans 
halted  upon  the  brink,  while  the  English 
dashed  down  the  chasm  at  the  least  pre- 
cipitous part,  and  horses  and  horsemen 
rolled  over  one  another.  The  survivors 
climbed  the  bank,  their  commander  being 
severely  wounded ;  Major  Ponsonby  led 
them  on  until  they  attacked  with  violence 
a  brigade  of  chasseurs.  But  the  contest 
became  too  much  for  them ;  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  Polish  lancers  and  West- 
phalian  horse,  until  they  had  to  beat  a 
retreat,  leaving  behind  them  upwards  of 
two  hundred  officers  and  men. 

VOL.  II.  21 
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During  all  this,  the  hill,  the  key  of  the 
line,  was  again  vigorously  attacked.  Under 
cover  of  artillery,  the  French  advanced  to 
seek  a  contest  at  the  bayonet's  point,  but 
soon  retired  under  a  heavy  fire.  Unfor- 
tunately the  brigade  of  guards  rashly  left 
the  line  to  follow  up  the  success ;  the  heavy 
batteries  played  upon  them,  and  the  guards 
began  to  retreat,  at  the  same  time  the 
German  legion  was  also  routed. 

Thus  the  British  centre  was  broken,  the 
French  were  gaining  the  day,  when  the 
45th  were  ordered  to  charge  down  from 
the  hill  while  they  were  supported  by  light 
cavalry.  This  movement  was  decisive,  the 
battle  of  Talavera  was  fought  and  won  ; 
the  British  were  exhausted  from  want  of 
food  more  than  from  anything  else,  and 
being  too  much  fatigued  to  pursue  the 
attack,  each   party  held  the  same  ground 
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which  it  had  held  in  the  morning.  But 
scarcely  had  the  battle  ceased,  when 
another  enemy  took  the  place  of  the 
French. 

By  some  accident  the  dry  grass  and  low- 
shrubs  took  fire.  The  flame  rolled  its  ter- 
rible course  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
battle-field.  Many  poor  wounded  soldiers, 
wounded  unto  death  or  parched  with  thirst 
and  badly  hurt,  lay  extended  upon  the 
blood-stained  ground.  And  yet  there  was 
no  peace  for  the  one  in  their  death-agony, 
or  for  the  others  in  their  sufferings.  The 
fire  as  it  came  along  terribly  scorched 
them  and  increased  their  anguish  a. 
hundred-fold. 

But  the  two  brave  fellows  in  whom  we 
have  an  interest  were  safe  from  the  dan-^er 
of  the  battle-field  and  the  fury  of  the 
flames. 

21  —  2 
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Frank  had  received  a  slight  wound, 
while  Murphy  was  a  Httle  scratched,  and 
declared  that  the  blackberry  bushes  in 
Inchigeela  had  done  more  harm  to  him 
in  a  day,  than  all  the  Frenchmen  had  done 
so  far. 

We  must  leave  them  now  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  weary,  with  no  roof  over  their 
heads  but  the  star-spangled  sky  of  a  sum- 
mer night. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A    CAPITAL    '  RUN  '    FOR    SOME. 
*  Life  to  the  last  enjoyed.' 

Hugh  Uxyan  stayed  little  more  than  a 
month  at  Arbela ;  he  attempted  one  or  two 
days'  shooting  with  Sir  Patrick,  who  was 
forced  to  confess,  mentally,  that  Hugh  was 
a  better  companion  at  the  dinner-table  than 
he  was  out  with  a  gun. 

Hugh  had  not  been  born  to  manly 
sports.  His  life  had  opened  in  a  sphere 
■which  neither  shot  nor  rode  ;  the  sphere 
went  to  the  city,  was  accustomed  to  dine 
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off  eightpence,  and  to  return  to  suburban 
villas  where  tea  and  shrimps  or  tea  and 
*  Finnan-haddie  '  graced  the  board.  His 
sphere  had  toiled  morning,  noon,  and 
night  ;  and  when  the  parent  Unyan  had 
departed  to  the  shades  of  his  ancestors,  and 
when  Hugh  had  been  removed  from  the 
circle  in  which  his  father  paraded  his  form 
'  with  goodly  capon  lined,'  and  had  left  that 
villa  which  was  built  upon  savoury  messes, 
though  he  had  risen  to  a  higher  grade  in  the 
world,  had  gone  up  several  places  in  the 
social  form,  had  hung  his  hat  upon  a  higher 
peg,  yet  he  never  cultivated  the  *  deficit '  of 
his  youth  so  far  as  sports  went,  but,  as  has 
been  said  before,  in  the  place  of  *  sport '  he 
put  *  play.' 

Hugh  did  not  find  Arbela  particularly 
lively ;  he  took  walks  with  Kathleen  and 
occasional  drives  and  rides,  though,  in  the 
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last  exercise,  his  lady-love  could  never 
persuade  him  to  go  across  country.  Oh  ! 
what  a  falling  off  was  there,  at  any  rate,  In 
comparison  with  Frank  Claverlng,  than 
whom  no  man,  not  even  Sir  Patrick 
O'Moore,  rode  forwarder  to  hounds. 

There  was  no  *  play  '  to  be  got  at  Inchl- 
geela  ;  sometimes  of  an  evening  Mr. 
Claverlng  came  In,  and  then  there  was  a 
quiet  *  rubber  '  of  whist,  but  that  was  all, 
and  it  afforded  but  little  pleasure  to  a 
*  gaming  '  man  like  Hugh. 

Once  during  his  stay  with  Sir  Patrick, 
Hugh  had  dined  at  Clonmore ;  he  had 
gone  in  company  with  the  whole  party  from 
Arbela.  The  blind  boy  had  played  for 
them  after  dinner  ;  Mr.  Claverlng  had  dis- 
covered that  little  Pat's  old  fiddle  was 
beyond  repair,  and  had  accordingly  sub 
stituted  in  its  place  a  beautiful  violin,  con- 
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cerning  the  price  of  which  he  was  peculiarly 
reticent. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Pat  became 
reconciled  to  his  new  instrument ;  he 
mourned  the  loss  of  his  old  friend,  and 
he  constantly  remarked  that  the  new 
fiddle  *  wouldn't  spaike  like  the  old 
one.' 

In  the  ears  of  the  world,  however,  the 
violin  sounded  wondrous  pathetically  and 
breathed  out  the  soul  of  its  beautiful  master; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  ears  of  all  who  heard 
it,  save  in  those  of  Lady  O' Moore,  who, 
actuated  by  an  innate  taste  and  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  a  delicate  bringing  up,  de- 
clared that  the  music  not  only  lacked  finish 
and  education,  sweetness  and  touching 
simplicity,  but  that  the  master  himself 
was  devoid  of  that  which  belongs  of  neces- 
sity to  a  violin-player — a  true  ear. 
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She  made  remarks  which  wounded  Httle 
Pat  and  brought  the  colour  to  his  pale  face. 
She  said  that  his  nails  were  not  clean,  that 
he  should  learn  cleanliness  before  music, 
and  should  endeavour  to  make  himself  neat 
in  person  before  he  obtruded  his  talent 
upon  the  notice  of  his  betters. 

Mr.  Clavering  felt  annoyed  at  this 
snarling  pretension  ;  however  he  said 
nothing,  but  merely  sent  the  boy  from 
the  room  with  a  pat  upon  his  curly  head 
and  a  promise  that  he  should  play  the  next 
day  as  much  as  ever  he  liked. 

Pat  did  not  forget  Lady  O'Moore's 
brusque  remarks;  they  threw  a  twilight 
shadow  over  the  sunshine  of  Mr.  Claver- 
ing's  appreciation.  His  own  people,  it  was 
true,  slighted  his  gift,  but  then  they  did 
not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  music,  except 
the  evil  spirit  of  it,  when   they  howled  at 
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'  wakes '    or   kept   carnival  at  the   village 
tavern. 

But  here  was  a  person  of  Mr.  Ciaver- 
ing's  own  rank,  a  person  whom  Pat  had 
heard  play  and  sing,  who  declared  that 
his  music  was  not  worth  listening  to,  and 
that  his  violin  was  sadly  out  of  tune.  Poor 
Pat !  he  did  not  know  the  world,  he  did 
not  know  the  character  of  Lady  O'lNIoore. 
Had  the  child  been  born  to  an  estate,  or 
been  a  poor  peer,  or  a  penniless  '  honour- 
able,' and  in  that  case  had  his  music  been 
a  hundred  times  worse,  had  it  been  the 
discordant  scraping  of  a  soul  undergoing 
purgatorial  pains,  in  her  ears  it  would  then 
have  sounded  like  the  harping  of  angels  or 
the  infusion  of  heavenly  m.usic  into  an 
earthly  violin.  The  next  morning  Pat 
asked  Mr.  Clavering  why  her  ladyship 
disliked  his  violin-playing. 
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*  It  is  only  because  you  are  a  poor  boy, 
Pat,'  said  Mr.  Clavering. 

*  An'  shure,  sur,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
me  music  ?  Music  is  music,  I  s'pose, 
whether  it's  played  in  a  cabin  or  a  fine 
house  like  yours,'  said  the  boy,  who  did 
not  at  all  realise  how  far  '  the  guinea 
stamp  '  goes  with  some  people. 

*  Yes,  my  boy,  that's  true,  but  you 
mustn't  think  about  what  Lady  O'Moore 
said.  As  you  say,  Pat,  music  is  music, 
and  all  that  the  lady  may  say  will  not  alter 
that ;  use  the  gift  you  have,  enjoy  it  for 
your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  music, 
as  you  always  have  done,  for  directly  you 
begin  to  seek  people's  praise  and  to  think 
of  that,  you  lose  more  than  half  the 
pleasure  of  the  gift  God  has  given  you. 
Do  you  understand  T 

'  I  think  1  do,  sur  ;  plaise,  yer  'oner,  isn't 
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Miss  Kathleen  goin'  to  marry  Mistber 
Frank  aftur  all,  if  I  may  ask  ?'  asked  Pat 
wistfully. 

*  No,  my  boy ;  Miss  O'Moore  is  going  to 
marry  Lady  O' Moore's  brother,'  said  Mr. 
Clavering  sadly. 

'  I'm  very  sorry,  sur,'  replied  Pat  with 
sympathy,  '  because  it  seems  to  make  you 
mighty  unhappy.' 

'  I  feel  it  for  my  son's  sake,  Pat ;  but 
never  mind,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself 
about  it.  You  have  been  here  a  week 
now  without  going  home ;  you  had  better 
go  and  see  your  mother  to-day.' 

'  I  will,  yer  'oner;  but  faith,  I'm  happier 
here,  so  long  as  her  ladyship  don't 
come.' 

The  autumn  passed  away,  and  Hugh 
had  long  since  returned  to  Dublin.  Sir 
Patrick  had  entered  heart  and   soul   into 
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the  hunting  season,  while  his  more  quiet 
neighbour  contented  himself  with  an  occa- 
sional *  ride  to  hounds,'  though  oftener  still 
with  simply  a  drive  to  '  the  meet.' 

Kathleen  sometimes  accompanied  her 
father.  Lady  O'Moore  did  not  ride  ;  she 
shared  the  inheritance  of  her  brother's 
ignorance  In  this  accomplishment. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  February  that  a 
'  meet '  took  place  on  the  lawn  of  Arbela. 
It  was  a  fine  brisk  morning  ;  the  ground 
was  just  wet  enough  for  the  scent  to  lie. 
Lady  O'jNIoore  was  in  full  force,  for  she 
was  receiving  a  large  company  to  breakfast 
before  they  moved  off  'to  draw  cover.' 

Sir  Patrick  was  in  excellent  spirits,  with 
a  kind  word  and  a  firm  grip  of  the  hand 
for  everybody.  He  was  anticipating  a 
good  run,  and  nothing  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  have  gathered  round  him 
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in  his  own  dining-room  the  many  Nimrods 
of  his  county. 

Kathleen  was  ready  for  a  start,  too ;  she 
looked  very  bonny  in  her  riding-habit,  and 
all  the  '  pink  '  thought  it  their  duty,  as 
well  as  pleasure,  to  hold  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  the  fair  daughter  of  their  host. 

At  length  breakfast  was  finished ;  there 
w^as  the  m.arshalling  of  horses  and  hounds 
and  men,  and  the  whole  troop  moved  off 
to  coverside. 

Sir  Patrick  was  mounted  on  a  young 
horse  which  was  tolerably  clever  in  the 
field  for  a  beginner,  but  was  rather  too  apt 
to  '  rush  '  at  his  jumps.  The  baronet,  how- 
ever, felt  quite  safe  in  the  consciousness 
of  possessing  plenty  of  nerve  among  the 
other  qualities  of  a  good  rider.  It  has 
often  been  the  case  that  death  has  come  to 
men    in    the   enjoyment  of  their  greatest 
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pleasure  :  a  king  has  died  from  overeating 
*  lampreys/  his  favourite  dish  ;  death  has 
come  to  another  while  hunting  ;  and  many 
are  the  men  who  have  died  in  the  midst  of 
their  drinking,  and  many  while  exercising 
their  patience  at  the  crucible. 

But  in  such  instances  the  cause  of  death 
has  been  contained  in  the  pleasure  itself; 
overeatino^  and  overdrinkins:  have  acted 
injuriously  upon  man's  body,  or  the  fumes 
of  chemical  preparations  have  destroyed 
him,  or  an  accident  while  hunting  or  shoot- 
ing has  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  men  have 
been  snapped  off  in  inedias  res,  where 
there  was  no  baneful  element  in  their 
pleasure ;  the  author  has  died  in  his  study- 
chair,  the  preacher  has  fallen  dead  in  his 
pulpit,  and  the  orator  has  been  carried  from 
before  an  admiring  audience  to  die. 
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In  such  cases  life  is  to  the  last  enjoyed  ; 
the  same  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the 
lips  of  the  Christ  of  Bethlehem,  where  He 
says  that  people  shall  be  carried  off  in  the 
midst  of  their  employment  or  their  pleasure  : 
the  woman  at  the  mill,  the  man  at  the 
plough,  the  revellers  at  a  banquet,  the 
guests  at  the  marriage  feast,  must  yield  up 
their  lives  at  a  moment's  notice  into  the 
hands  of  Him  who  made  them. 

This  is  the  uncertainty  of  life,  or  rather 
the  certainty  of  death.  ^  Let  us  be  left 
alone  a  little  longer/  we  may  say,  '  we  are 
in  the  bloom  of  life ;  let  us  finish  this  oc- 
cupation ;  let  us  enjoy  this  brief  season  of 
pleasure  or  of  popularity  ;  let  us  see  this 
child  grow  up,  or  this  daughter  married  ; 
let  us  wait  till  we  attain  that  dignity  so 
long  worked  for,  so  long  desired.  Spare  us 
a  little  longer  ;  stay  that  icy  wind   which 
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seems  to  be  coming  upbn  us,  that  weak 
ness  which  is  running  in  our  limbs,  that 
film  that  is  darkening  our  eyes ;  let  us  go 
down  the  hill  together,  even  unto  the 
valley  ;  let  not  our  sun  set  too  soon,  for 
night  seems  to  be  coming  on  already. 
Canst  not  thou  call  back  our  day,  O 
Death  ?  Thou  wilt  not,  thou  art  without 
mercy  !'  '  I  cannot,'  is  the  answer ;  *  I  am 
sent,  and  whether  the  harvest  is  ready  or 
not,  I  have  my  work  to  do  and  quickly. 
Ye  have  had  time  to  ripen,  time  to  prepare  ; 
but  His  time  must  be  your  time.  I  am  sent, 
and  I  cannot  spare.' 

Is  it  possible  to  be  always  ready  ?  We 
should  surely  bring  ourselves  into  a  state 
of  constant  and  satisfactory  preparation. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  grave  is  not  the 
end  of  all  things,  but  that  what  lies  beyond 
swallows  up  in  its  eternity  the  comparative 
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insignificance  of  our  long  joys  or  of  our 
longer  sorrows  while  on  earth  ;  and  that 
that  land  which  is  beyond  all  knowing 
beautiful  should  be,  must  be,  the  aim  of 
every  serious  thinking  man  rather  than  the 
attainment  of  earthly  happiness  or  the 
lessening  of  earthly  grief.  There  is  some- 
thing in  us  which  cannot  die ;  be  it  soul, 
be  it  essence,  or  vapoury  spirit,  still  it 
should  be  our  constant  aim  to  cherish  it  as 
the  dearest  possession  we  have. 

All  the  rest  must  fade,  be  it  human  or 
the  w^ork  of  human  hands  ;  but  the  soul  is 
tantamount  in  existence  to  the  word  of 
God,  because  it  endureth  for  ever.  The 
word  gave  the  life,  which  is  to  be  un- 
ending ;  the  word  is  God,  our  souls  are  an 
emanation  from  God.  And  when  we  die, 
then  it  is  that  those  emanations  go  back  to 
Him  who  made  them :  if  they  are  defiled, 
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they  are  become  an  unworthy  portion  of 
His  temple  ;  should  they  be  carefully  pre- 
served, they  go  to  make  the  fulness  of  His 
kingdom. 

*  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
"  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest," 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.' 

But  to  come  down  again  from  such  high 
considerations,  and  to  return  to  '  coverside.' 

A  little  incident  took  place  while  the 
hounds  were  on  their  way  to  draw  the 
cover,  which  was  a  testimony  to  Sir 
Patrick's  good-nature  and  to  the  kind- 
heartedness  he  displayed  towards  dumb 
animals  as  well  as  towards  his  fellow-men. 
One  of  the  hounds  left  the  pack,  and  going 
up  to  the  side  of  Sir  Patrick,  as  he  sat  in 
his  saddle,  pawed  him,  as  high  as  ever  the 
dog  could  reach. 

22 — 2 
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*  Faith,  thin,  Sir  Patrick,  he  seems  to 
know  you,'  said  the  huntsman. 

'  He  does,  Mike  ;  in  our  very  last  run  I 
freed  him  from  a  rabbit  wire;  by  jingo, 
here  it  is  In  my  pocket !'  said  Sir  Patrick, 
drawing  a  piece  of  wire  from  his  pocket. 

This  was  the  last  testimony  to  Sir 
Patrick's  good-nature,  and  it  was  shown 
by  a  dumb  animal. 

*  The  Coppice,'  as  the  first  cover  was 
called,  was  drawn  blank ;  but  the  next 
'break'  held  an  old  'poultry-stealer,'  and 
away  he  went  over  as  big  a  bit  of  jumping 
country  as  could  be  found,  as  many  soqn 
discovered  to  their  cost.  The  ditches  were 
extremely  *  airy,*  and  the  stone  walls  like 
the  side  of  a  house. 

The  fox  pointed  for  Ballingeary,  then 
took  a  short  turn  tg  the  left,  then  parallel 
to  the  road  by  the  lake,  then  through  a 
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wood,  and,  though  the  '  earths  '  were  open, 
then  a  scramble  uphill ;  then  there  was  a 
long  check  and  slow  hunting  until  he 
dragged  on  into  another  wood  and  was 
there  lost.  The  sharp  part  of  the  *  run  ' 
lasted  sixty-seven  minutes. 

But  we  must  retrace  the  ground  until 
we  come  to  a  certain  jump  close  to  which 
are  three  or  four  riders  dismounted,  one  of 
whom  holds  two  riderless  horses  by  the 
bridle,  another  supports  the  figure  of  a 
man  upon  the  ground,  while  another  is 
administering  brandy  between  the  tightly 
set  lips  of  the  victim  of  an  accident. 
There  is  also  a  lady  standing  by,  almost 
as  pale  as  the  injured  man  ;  the  one  is 
Kathleen  O'Moore,  and  the  other  is  her 
father. 

Sir  Patrick,  who  had  been  riding  hard 
all  through  the  run,  so  far  as  he  rode,  put 
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his  young  horse  at  a  *  nasty '  wall.  The 
horse  somehow  made  a  mistake,  and  fell, 
throwing  his  rider  heavily  to  the  ground, 
and  in  his  struggles  to  get  up  he  kicked 
Sir  Patrick. 

Those  who  were  riding  with  him  im- 
mediately came  to  his  assistance,  seeing 
that  he  made  no  move  to  get  up,  and 
they  found  him  insensible  but  still 
alive. 

Among  them  was  a  doctor,  who  ordered 
a  hurdle  to  be  brought,  and  the  wounded 
man  was  carried  on  it  to  Arbela.  Upon 
examination  of  Sir  Patrick,  the  medical 
man  discovered  that  there  were  no  bones 
broken,  but  declared  that  there  were  in- 
ternal injuries  which  were  likely  to  prove 
fatal.  He  broke  this  news  as  gently  as 
possible  to  Lady  O' Moore  and  to  Kath- 
leen. The  former  was  pale  and  calm,  while 
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her  step-daughter  could  not  restrain  her 
grief. 

Great  was  the  consternation  when  the 
whole  *  field  '  heard  of  the  accident,  and  of 
the  likelihood  of  its  ending  fatally.  Many 
called  at  Arbela  to  make  inquiries,  for  they 
were  really  anxious  about  their  friend,  than 
whom  no  one  had  ever  been  more  kind- 
hearted  or  more  widely  respected.  The 
doctor,  who  remained  wuth  Sir  Patrick 
until  evening,  informed  inquirers  that 
there  was  little  or  no  hope,  and  towards 
six  o'clock  it  became  evident  that  the 
baronet  was  fast  sinking ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, conscious,  and  asked  for  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Lady  O' Moore  went  to  see  him  first; 
she  was  alone  with  her  husband  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  we  had  better  draw  a 
veil  over  the  interview.     Sufifice  it  to  say 
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that  she  came  from  his  room  calm  and 
stately,  but  upon  her  cheeks  were  the 
traces  of  tears,  shed,  we  hope,  in  real 
sorrow  for  the  coming  loss  of  so  affec- 
tionate a  husband,  and  in  atonement  for 
the  little  love  she  had  given  in  return  for 
that  which  had  gratified  her  every  whim. 

Then  Kathleen  went  in  to  see  her 
father ;  he  drew  her  head  down  to  his 
pillow,  and  stroking  her  golden  hair  sooth- 
ingly, he  said  : 

'  Don't  cry,  Katie;  thank  God,  dear,  that 
you're  in  at  the  death,  for  I  have  several 
things  to  say  to  you.  Give  me  that 
picture,  darling.' 

'  Which,  papa  ?'  asked  Kathleen,  sobbing. 

*  The  little  red  frame  with  mamma's 
picture  in  it,'  replied  Sir  Patrick. 

Kathleen  went  over  to  a  chair  on  which 
lay  the   '  pink '  coat  he  had  taken  off,  and 
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in  the  breast-pocket  of  it  she  found  the 
little  relic. 

'  Here  it  is,  papa,'  she  said,  as  she 
handed  it  to  him  open. 

*  Dear,  dear  wife !'  he  said  affectionately, 
kissing  the  picture ;  *soon  see  you  again, 
darling  !  the  old  love  is  still  the  new.  Do 
you  think  your  step-mother  ever  loved 
me  like  that  one  did  ?'  he  asked  his 
daughter. 

Kathleen  was  silent. 

'  You  do  not  answer,  Kathleen,  but  I 
will  answer  for  you — never,  never ;  it  was 
the  money  and  the  title  she  loved.  Poor 
Lucy  !  quite  excusable,  but  I  have  loved 
her,  and  bless  God  I  have  done  my  duty 
to  both  wives.  And  the  poor  little  boy, 
too  !  Sad  it  is  that  there  is  no  one  to 
carry  on  the  name  ;  I  shall  soon  see  the 
poor  little  fellow  again.' 
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'  Do  not  talk  so  much,  dear  papa  ;  it  dis- 
tresses you,'  said  Kathleen. 

'Not  at  all,  my  child ;  what  I  have  to 
say  I  must  say  quickly.  To  you,  Kath- 
leen, I  have  left  nearly  all  my  property  ; 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  marry 
Hugh,  as  you  have  chosen  kzm,  before  the 
end  of  this  year.  But  I  have  left  a  thousand 
a  year  to  my  wife  and  the  use  of  Arbela 
for  her  lifetime,  provided  that  she  does 
not. marry  again  ;  should  she  do  so,  Arbela 
and  five  hundred  a  year  out  of  her  thousand 
are  yours  at  once,  but  the  other  five  hun- 
dred are  in  any  case  hers  for  life,  and  at 
her  death  come  back  to  you.  Should  she 
not  marry  again,  be  kind  to  her,  my  child ; 
treat  her  with  respect,  not  as  your  hus- 
band's sister,  but  as  your  own  father's  wife. 
Do  you  understand  ?'  asked  the  baronet,  in 
a  weak  voice. 
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*  Yes,  yes,  dear  papa  ;  but  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  losing  you.  I  shall  be  left  to 
others  who  do  not  really  care  for  me/ 
sobbed  Kathleen. 

*  Nonsense,  darling  child  !  you  will  have 
a  husband,  and  more  than  that,  God  lives 
and  helps  for  ever.  Would  that  I  had 
oftener  gone  to  Him  !  Your  own  mother 
was  always  on  her  knees.  That  was  the 
secret  of  her  patient  loving  life,  Kathleen. 
And  now  give  me  a  little  water,  and  leave 
me  !  Send  the  doctor  here;  poor  Clavering 
will  be  in  presently,  and  I  must  be  pre- 
pared for  him.  Just  one  kiss,  Katie  ;  it 
may  be  our  last.' 

Kathleen  left  the  room  overwhelmed 
with  this  her  really  first  sorrow  ;  the 
reality  of  it  was  a  keystone  to  the  change 
in  her  character  which  henceforward  took 
place.      The   flighty  and    thoughtless  girl 
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became  the  staid  and  thinking  woman, 
who  weighed  her  actions  and  her  words, 
lest  by  any  inadvertence  she  might  wound 
the  feelings  of  others.  Her  own  grief  en- 
larged her  sympathy ;  she  now  became 
acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  infirmities, 
and  tried  to  lighten  them  when  she  saw  a 
burden  of  sorrow  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by 
an  oppressed  fellow-creature. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
that  Mr.  Clavering  came  in  to  see  his  dying 
friend. 

Sir  Patrick  said,  with  a  faint  smile  : 

*  It  is  I  that  am  in  the  wars  now,  Claver- 
ing, my  boy.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  my  poor  friend,'  replied 
Mr.  Clavering. 

*  I  have  left  you  the  sole  executor  of  my 
will,  Clavering,  my  boy  ;  I  have  told  my 
wife  and  daughter  all  about  it,  except  that 
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five  thousand  pounds  is  to  be  handed  by 
you  to  Hugh  Unyan  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage,  by  a  codicil  entrusted  to  you,  as 
a  present  from  me.  You  don't  mind  doing 
this  for  me,  Clavering  ?'  said  Sir  Patrick. 
'  The  sum  is  in  notes/  And  then  the  baronet 
gave  such  directions  to  his  friend  as  would 
enable  him  to  find  all  the  necessary  papers 
and  the  money  intended  for  Hugh. 

*No;  why  should  I,  my  dear  fellow.^' 
asked  his  friend. 

'  Well,  you  know,  because  you  think 
your  boy  Frank  should  be  in  Hugh's 
place.  So  he  ought,  so  he  ought ;  but  the 
girl  has  chosen  for  herself,  and  I  cannot 
refuse  to  sanction  her  choice,'  said  the 
baronet. 

'  No,  of  course  not ;  no  one  could  wish 
that  you  should,'  replied  Mr.  Clavering. 

Sir  Patrick's  neighbour  sat  on  by  the 
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bedside  for  about  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour ;  all  this  time  the  baronet  spoke 
rationally,  only  in  a  very  faint  voice  and 
with  more  and  more  difficulty.  Then  he 
again  lost  his  consciousness  ;  and  now  and 
then  snatches  of  his  conversation  referred 
to  the  hunting-field,  but  all  through  it  there 
ran  the  strain  of  *  the  old  love  is  the  new ;' 
he  repeatedly  used  the  expression  until  he 
ceased  to  speak. 

Mr.  Claverlng  thought  that  Sir  Patrick 
had  fallen  asleep,  he  lay  so  still ;  he  waited 
a  little  while,  and  then  he  saw  that  his 
friend  was  dead. 

He  wept  silently,  and  then  went  off  to 
break  the  news  to  Lady  O'Moore  and 
Kathleen. 

Sir  Patrick  had  joined  his  old  love  and 
his  little  son  ;  this  life  was  over  for  him  ; 
his  honest  hand  could  no  more  give  its 
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grasp  of  friendship ;  the  warm  kindly  heart 
had  ceased  to  beat.  But  in  another  country 
the  old  love  had  become  the  new  for  Sir 
Patrick  ;  for  in  that  land,  from  the  begin- 
ning until  now  and  all  through  all  the  ages 
of  eternity,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  ever 
new,  and  will  so  engross  our  whole  adora- 
tion ;  and  being  that,  the  question  we  so 
often  ask  here,  '  Shall  we  know  them 
again  ?*  need  not  be  answered  as  we  now 
wish,  for  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  perfect 
love. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COULD    SHE    DOUBT    HIM  ? 

*  God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  your- 
selves another.' 

Mrs.  Green  had  taken  up  her  abode  in 
London,  as  Hugh  had  desired  her  to  do. 
Her  fifty  pounds  did  not  go  very  far  ;  there 
was  her  journey  to  pay  for,  and  also  a 
little  newspaper  shop,  the  stock  in  trade 
of  which  she  had  purchased  for  thirty 
pounds. 

She  did  not  drive  a  brisk  business  :  in 
fact,  so  useless  was  it  trying  to  sell  any- 
thing, that  at  the  end  of  six  months  she 
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gave  it  up  in  despair ;  and  what  was  worse, 
she  found  herself  considerably  in  debt  to 
those  from  whom  she  had  purchased  the 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

She  then  took  one  small  room  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  enough,  by  her  needle,  to  support 
herself  and  her  child,  which  was  sickly, 
but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  sickly  children, 
held  on  to  life  by  a  very  slender  thread. 

At  length  she  found  herself  upon  the 
verge  of  starvation  ;  she  was  too  weak  and 
ill  to  work,  for  another  little  one  was  born 
to  her,  and  not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  hard 
miseries  of  a  pauper's  world. 

And  then  she  scribbled  a  dirty  little 
letter  to  her  uncle  Hugh;  it  was  badly 
written,  badly  worded,  but  it  bore  in  its 
pathetic  appeal  the  truth  of  want,  and  the 
strain  was  that  of  a  poor  mother  who  cared 
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not  for  herself,  but  for  her  little  ones.  It 
was  badly  spelt,  but  we  will  give  a  part  of 
the  letter,  as  follows. 

'  For  myself  i  cares  nothin'^  but  to  see 
them  chil'ren  allmost  starvin',  and  to  set 
my  eys  upon  my  nuborn  child,  which  is  as 
week  as  a  kiten,  goes  to  my  'art.  Oh, 
Uncle  'Ugh  !  if  you  were  only  a  mother  for 
five  minnits,  and  saw  your  chil'ren  as  I 
see  mine,  you  wood  no  wy  I  ask,  not  for 
my  sak,  but  for  there's.' 

To  this  she  received  an  answer,  saying 
that,  'Mr.  Hugh  Unyan  had  done  all  he 
could  for  Mrs.  Green ;'  that  he  had  no 
money  to  spare,  and  even  if  he  had,  he 
should  not  feel  justified  in  giving  more  in 
a  direction  where  he  had  already  bestowed 
fifty  pounds; 

And  then  what  did  she  do  ?     She  wrote 
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to  Kathleen  O'Moore,  reminding  her  of 
*  the  gambler's  wife '  she  had  once  visited 
in  Dublin  ;  she  laid  her  case  before  Kath- 
leen, and  for  an  answer  received  ten 
pounds.  The  poor  widow  was  truly- 
grateful  for  this  assistance,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  money  in  a  tiny  letter  of 
touching  gratitude.  She  wished  to  prove 
herself  useful  to  Kathleen  in  some  way, 
and  accordingly  wrote  to  a  friend  of  hers 
in  Dublin  to  find  out  if  Hugh  still  gambled. 
To  this  she  received  a  letter,  guilty  of 
worse  orthography  than  her  own,  but 
which  brought  the  news  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Unyan  played  as  hard  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Green  Intended  to  convey  this 
news  to  Sir  Patrick  O'Moore  immediately 
by  an  anonymous  letter,  but  scarcely  had 
she  so  resolved  when  the  illness  of  her 
elder  child  took  her  ihoucrhts  into  another 
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direction,  and  she  postponed  the  communi- 
cation. 

At  length  she  wrote  it,  and  it  arrived  at 
Arbela  the  very  day  after  Sir  Patrick  was 
buried.  The  letter  was  too  late  for  him ; 
poor  man !  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Kathleen,  because  it  was  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  her. 

Kathleen's  letter  ran  thus  : 

'DEER  Miss  O'Moore, 

'  You  'ave  bin  gud  to  me  ;  plees 
give  the  inklosd  leter  to  Sir  Patrick.  //  is 
for  your  gud,  do  not  sa  were  it  kums  from, 
as  there  is  no  naim  givn. 

'  Your  obediunt  sevant, 

'Sarah  Green.' 

The  'enclosed'  for  Sir  Patrick,  which 
Kathleen  opened,  was  as  follows : 
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'Sir  Patrick  O'Moore, 

'  Do  not  let  Miss  O'Moore  mary 
Mr.  'Ugh  Unyan,  he  is  a  gamboller.  Go 
to  DubbHn  and  you  will  find  out.  This  is 
the  prare  of  a  gamboller's  wife,  and  of  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Unyan's.' 

Hugh  was  staying  at  Arbela ;  he  had 
been  summoned  thither  by  his  sister  on 
her  husband's  death.  He  had  not  been 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  decease,  but  he  was 
decidedly  glad  of  it  when  he  heard  that  he 
was  free  to  marry  Kathleen  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  that  no  further  exertions 
were  necessary  on  his  part.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  left  to 
him  by  Sir  Patrick,  but  he  knew  that 
Kathleen  was  heiress  to  her  father's  entire 
property,  out  of  which  an  allowance  had  to 
be  made  to  Lady  O'Moore,  and  that  was 
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all.  However,  he  kept  his  pleasure  within 
bounds,  and  to  all  appearance  felt  sincerely 
the  loss  which  fell  very  heavily  upon 
Kathleen.. 

Hugh  knew  nothing  of  how  Kathleen 
had  relieved  Mrs.  Green  since  she  left  for 
England  ;  as  yet  he  had  only  heard  how 
she  had  visited  the  poor  widow  while  in 
Dublin. 

Kathleen  read  the  woman's  scrawl  to 
Sir  Patrick  again  and  again  ;  she  could  not 
believe  it  to  be  the  truth.  Hugh  a  gambler! 
If  it  were  indeed  so,  she  would  never  marry 
him ! 

She  kept  the  letter  in  her  pocket  for 
over  a  week,  and  then  resolved  to  tax 
her  lover  with  the  accusation  ;  she  would 
have  his  word  of  honour  that  he  was  not  a 
'gambler.'  Accordingly,  one  morning, 
she  sent    him  a  message  from  her  little 
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room  requesting  him  to  come  to  her  there, 
as  she  had  something  very  particular  to 
say  to  him,  Hugh  obeyed  the  summons 
readily  enough ;  little  did  he  know  what 
awaited  him. 

'  Hugh,'  said  Kathleen^  as  he  entered 
her  room,  '  I  have  something  serious  to 
say  to  you.' 

'Something  serious,  Kathleen  ;  what  can 
it   be  ?'  asked    Hugh,   without   an   idea  of 


wnat  was  commor  next. 


'You  have  deceived  me,'  answered 
Kathleen,  as  the  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks; 
'  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away 
by  my  love  for  you,  and  have  discovered 
to  my  cost  that  you  are  not  what  I  took 
you  to  be.' 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?' 
asked  her  lover  in  alarm.  '  Who  has  been 
slandering  me  to  you,  Kathleen.'*     If  you 
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do  not  consider  me  worthy  of  you,  I  release 
you  from  your  engagement.' 

Kathleen  hesitated  for  a  minute  or  two  ; 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  accusation  had  been 
made  through  spite,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  it. 

'  Hugh,'  she  said,  with  a  forced  calmness, 
^  I  hear  that  you  are  a  gambler,  and  I  will 
never  become  a  gambler's  wife.' 

Hugh  bit  his  lip;  so  Mrs.  Green  had 
been  at  work,  her  threat  had  not  been 
altogether  idle  ! 

*  Kathleen,'  he  said,  with  an  expression 
of  convincing  earnestness  in  his  face,  '  can 
you,  do  you  believe  this  ?' 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it/  replied  Kathleen, 
quietly. 

'  You  wrong  me — on  my  word  as  a 
gentleman,  you  wrong  me,  and  it  is  pain- 
ful, very  painful  to  me  to  hear  that  one 
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whom  I  love  truly,  one  from  whom  I  have 
hidden  nothing,  should  thus  think  me 
guilty  of  a  part  which  I  do  not  know  how 
to  play.  Kathleen,  you  have  wounded  me 
deeply.'  This  was  not  only  said  with  an 
appearance  of  truth,  but  was  consummately 
v/ell  acted. 

'Hugh,  darling  Hugh!'  said  Kathleen, 
bursting  into  tears,  for  her  feelings  were 
grievously  weakened  by  the  late  sorrow- 
she  had  undergone  ;  '  how  could  I  doubt 
you  ?     Forgive  me  !' 

'  Ah  !  how  could  you  doubt  me,  Kath- 
leen ?'  said  Hugh,  pressing  her  close  to  his 
honest  (?)  heart.  '  I  forgive  you  willingly, 
but  I  am  hurt  at  the  bare  recollection  of 
your  doubting  me.  No,  no,  Kathleen ; 
before  you  become  m.y  wife,  let  me  implore 
of  you  to  put  all  trust  in  me  until  you 
yourself  find  me  guilty  of  deception  or  of 
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any  action  of  which  a  gentleman  should  be 
ashamed.' 

*  I  will  trust  you,  Hugh.  But  see,'  said 
Kathleen  taking  a  letter  from  her  pocket, 
'  here  is  a  letter  from  a  gambler's  wife,  a 
relative  of  yours,  which  contains  the  accu- 
sation.' 

Hugh  snatched  it  eagerly  from  Kath- 
leen's hand,  read  it  hastily,  and  then  tore 
the  bit  of  paper  into  pieces. 

*  Mrs.  Green  is  a  wicked  woman,  an 
ungrateful  woman/  said  Hugh  in  an  in- 
jured tone. 

'  I  visited  the  poor  woman  In  Dublin, 
Hugh  ;  a  half-starved  body.  Why  should 
she  wish  to  do  me  an  injury  ?  Is  she  a 
relation  of  yours  ?  if  so,  she  is  a  very  poor 
and  low-bred  one.' 

'  She  does  not  wish  to  do  you  an  injury, 
Kathleen,    but    she   wishes   to    harm   me, 
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under  the  appearance  of  benefiting  you. 
She  is  no  relation  of  mine,  thank  goodness  ! 
You  shall  hear  about  her  from  one  who 
knows  the  story ;  I  will  fetch  my  sister, 
she  can  tell  you  all  !' 

Hugh  left  the  room,  and  returned  in 
about  ten  minutes  with  Lady  O'Moore, 
who  had  been  well  '  coached '  in  what  she 
was  to  say,  and,  as  an  apt  pupil  at  dissimu- 
lation, had  learnt  her  lesson  to  perfection. 
She  sailed  into  the  room  with  an  expression 
upon  her  face  which  seemed  to  say,  '  I 
feel  deeply  the  suspicion  you  have  cast 
upon  my  brother,  and  with  him  I  am 
surprised  and  wounded  at  the  doubt  you 
have  displayed  concerning  his  conduct' 
She  took  a  chair  ;  she  looked  dignified  in 
mourning ;  common  people  always  look 
best  in  black. 

•  Kathleen/    she   said,    *  you  have  done 
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Hugh  an  injury,  but  I  see  that  you  are 
sorry  for  it !'  this  was  said  by  way  of 
smoothing  matters  over. 

'I  am  very,  very  sorry,  mamma;  I  would 
wish  to  wound  nobody's  feelings/  replied 
Kathleen  in  a  tone  of  sincerity  ;  her  own 
heart  was  still  smarting  under  sorrow. 

*  I  am  ready  to  believe  that,  Kathleen, 
and  to  admit  that  there  certainly  are 
grounds  on  which  you  might  doubt  some 
men  ;  but  as  to  your  doubting  Hugh, 
whom  you  know  so  well,  and  in  whom 
your  dear  father  had  every  confidence' — 
here  her  ladyship  introduced  a  little  dis- 
play of  widowlike  grief — '  well,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  that.  There  is  no  need  for  you 
to  speak,  child  ;  you  have  acknowledged 
the  wrong  of  your  suspicions,  and  Hugh 
has  forgiven  you — have  you  not,  Hugh  ?' 

*  I    have,    Lucy  ;     I    could   not   cherish 
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anger  towards  her  for  five  minutes  to- 
gether,' replied  Hugh,  as  he  kissed  Kath- 
leen. 

^  But  it  is  ris^ht  that  she  should  know 
the  story,'  continued  Lady  O'Moore,  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  clear  her  brother  in 
Kathleen's  eyes,  '  and  therefore  I  will  tell 
it  as  best  I  can.' 

'  This  Mrs.  Green  is  what  she  represents 
herself  to  be,  a  gambler's  wife  ;  as  to  her 
being  a  niece  of  mine  or  of  Hugh's,  the 
idea  is  absurd,  because  we  never  had 
another  brother  or  sister.' 

'Some  time  ago  her  husband  came  to 
Hugh,  being  known  to  him  in  business  in 
Dublin,  and  declared  himself  to  be  in  such 
abject  circumstances  that  Hugh  lent  him 
two  hundred  pounds,  very  generously  ;  he 
promised  to  repay  this  in  three  months, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  for  he  lost 
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all  his  money  at  play.  Correct  me  if  I  go 
wrong,  Hugh,'  said  her  ladyship,  by  way 
of  collecting  her  ideas. 

'  You  are  quite  right,  Lucy,  so  far ;  go 
on,  please,'  said  her  brother. 

*Well,  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Green 
worked  as  cashier,  discovered  that  he  had 
embezzled  the  firm  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  and  consequently 
sent  a  detective  in  search  of  him.  The 
affair  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  poor 
fellow  that  he  fell  very  ill  and  sent  for 
Hugh  to  come  to  his  bedside.  Am  I 
correct,  Hugh  1:^  asked  her  ladyship,  being 
very  anxious  not  to  utter  even  the  shadow 
of  an  untruth. 

'  Quite,  Lucy  ;  go  on,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Well,  when  Hugh  went,  the  poor 
fellow  burst  into  tears,  and  implored  him 
to  forgive  the  debt  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
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because    he    left    his    wife    and    little    one 
almost  destitute,  and  that  she — drank.' 

*  How  shocking  !'  interposed  Kathleen. 

•  And  Hugh  nobly  did  so,  badly  as  he 
could  afford  it,  and  anxious  as  he  was  to 
save  all  in  order  to  win  a  position  for 
himself  and  thus  gain  you  as  his  wife. 
Green,  in  the  excitement  of  talking  to 
Hugh,  burst  a  blood-vessel  and  died.  The 
woman  appeared  broken-hearted,  and  about 
a  week  after  came  to  Hugh,  looking  pale 
and  ill ;  he  gave  her  ten  pounds,  and  she 
came  again  and  again  until  he  had  given 
her  fifty  pounds,  and  then  he  refused  to 
give  her  any  more,  because  he  heard  of 
her  squandering  all  this  relief  upon  drink. 
Then  she  left  Dublin,  found  her  way  to 
London,  and  has  worried  him  ever  since, 
threatening  to  do  him  some  harm  if  he  did 
not  yield  to  her  begging  ;  and  the  harm  she 
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attempted  to  do  is  contained  in  the  anony- 
mous letter  she  wrote  to  poor  Sir  Patrick.' 
'  What    a   wicked    woman !'    exclaimed 
Kathleen  ;  '  how  she  imposed  upon  me  !' 

'  How  has  she  imposed  upon  you, 
Kathleen  ?'  asked  her  ladyship. 

Kathleen  told  her  step-mother  how  she 
had  visited  the  woman  in  Dublin,  and  how 
she  had  since  sent  her  ten  pounds. 

'  Then  she  has  been  in  communication 
with  you,  Kathleen?'  asked  Lady  O' Moore. 
Kathleen  described  the  correspondence, 
and  Lady  O'Moore  commented  upon  how 
deeply  and  securely  the  plot  had  been 
laid.  She  finished  by  trusting  that  Kath- 
leen had  dismissed  all  doubts  concerning 
Hueh  from  her  mind  ;  to  this  she  received 
an  assuring  '  Yes/  and  then  left  the  room 
and  the  two  young  people  to  conclude  the 
matter  between  themselves. 
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Kathleen  reproached  herself  again  and 
again  openly  to  Hugh  for  having  doubted 
his  love  and  honour  for  a  moment.  Hugh 
frankly  forgave  her,  and  begged  that  she 
would  let  all  communication  between  her- 
self and  Mrs.  Green  finish  at  this  point, 
for  fear  of  further  misunderstanding.  To 
this  he  received  a  solemn  promise  from 
Kathleen  to  the  effect  that  any  letter  that 
might  hereafter  come  from  Mrs.  Green 
should  be  left  unanswered. 

Hugh  and  his  sister  congratulated  them- 
selves upon  the  clever  way  in  which  they 
had  bridged  over  this,  the  last  difficulty 
that  came  in  the  way  of  Kathleen's 
marriage.  The  wedding  was  tacitly  fixed 
for  the  next  October,  in  order  to  carry 
out  Sir  Patrick's  expressed  wish  that  it 
should  take  place  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

VOL.  II.  24 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN    APPARITION. 

'  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults.' 

Hugh  remained  three  weeks  at  Arbela 
after  Sir  Patrick's  funeral  had  taken  place ; 
he  then  took  his  leave,  saying  that  he 
would    not    return    to    Inchioreela    before 

o 

October,  during  which  month  the  wedding 
Avas  to  take  place.  This  was  not  only 
because  of  Sir  Patrick's  expressed  wish 
upon  the  subject,  but  because  Kathleen 
had  also  given  her  full  consent  to  the 
(arrangement.  Thus  Lady  O' Moore  was 
left   alone    to    the  company  of  her   step- 
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daughter.  She  did  not  find  this  exactly 
suited  to  her  own  feehngs ;  because, 
whereas  Kathleen  was  bowed  beneath  a 
weight  of  grief,  her  ladyship,  who  main- 
tained a  sorrowful  decorum,  was  yet  longing 
for  a  change  from  the  monotony  of  Inchi- 
geela,  and  was  weighing  the  subject  of 
what  she  was  to  do  with  herself.  If  she 
married  again,  she  lost  half  her  property 
and  the  use  of  Arbela ;  and  if  she  did  not, 
she  would  have  to  lead  a  life  which  would 
be  dull  enough  to  induce  her  to  commit 
suicide  in  the  lake.  However,  she  never 
spoke  to  Kathleen  about  her  thoughts ; 
she  acted  the  recently  bereaved  with  a  fair 
amount  of  skill,  with  so  much,  indeed,  that 
her  step-daughter  began  to  fancy  that  after 
all  her  mother  was  not  so  devoid  of  feeling 
and  of  heart  as  her  poor  father  had  supposed 
his  second  wife  to  be. 

24 — 2 
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Lady  O' Moore  was  certainly  a  wonderful 
woman  to  look  at,  considering  all  the 
anxiety  and  plodding  she  had  put  up  with 
as  a  governess,  and  considering,  too,  the 
troubles  that  had  attended  her  during  her 
life  as  *  my  lady.' 

The  death  of  her  only  child  had  neither 
streaked  her  hair  with  silver  nor  wrinkled 
her  forehead  with  care ;  the  sudden  death 
of  an  affectionate  husband  had  not  made 
her  look  pale  or  wan ;  no,  she  carried  her 
age  wonderfully,  and  the  suspicion  of 
carmine  upon  her  cheeks  gave  an  interest- 
ing addition  to  the  charms  of  so  well-looking 
a  widow. 

Lady  O' Moore  was  willing  to  be  caught 
again,  but  like  her  aged  sex  in  the  poultry- 
yard — not  with  chaff. 

At  Clonmore  things  were  going  on  as 
usual.     The  blind   boy  had   taken  up  his 
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abode  wi^h  Mr.  Clavering,  and  had  even 
found  his  way  to  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Machree.  All  the  time  Mr.  Claverinor  had 
been  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound,  Pat  O'Leary  had  been  in  constant 
attendance,  and  had  rendered  his  presence 
so  indispensable  to  him,  that  on  his  friend's 
recovery,  the  blind  boy  took  up  his  abode 
at  Clonmore,  going  to  see  his  mother  every 
now  and  then. 

Frank  had  written  several  times  to  his 
father,  and  in  his  last  letter  acknowledged 
to  having  received  the,  to  him,  sad  intelli- 
gence of  Kathleen's  engagement.  '  I  am 
a  different  man,'  he  wrote ;  '  now  that 
Kathleen  has  promised  to  become 
another's,  1  scarcely  care  for  life.  Until 
I  received  your  last  letter,  which  was  a 
very  long  time  on  its  way,  I  was  longing 
for  the  war  to  be  over,  or  to  be  sent  home 
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with  despatches,  or  to  be  wounded  and 
invalided  home.  All  this  sounds,  perhaps, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a  soldier's  profes- 
sion, but  I  wished  it  for  Kathleen's  sake. 
Now  I  care  not  how  long  the  war  lasts;  I 
would  as  soon  be  killed  as  not,  for  I  assure 
you  that  I  do  not  care  to  live.  I  hope  she 
may  be  happy — tell  her  so  from  me.  I  am 
well,  have  been  slightly  wounded  in  the 
arm,  but  that  is  all.  Murphy  has  proved 
himself,  as  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  more 
than  a  valuable  servant ;  he  is  invaluable. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  I  do 
not  care  to  live  :  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  a  peep  at  you,  dear  father ;  for  your 
sake  I  will  take  care  of  myself.  But  you 
cannot  conceive  how  deeply  I  feel  the 
intelligence  you  wrote  me  ;  I  am  sorry  that 
Kathleen  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  man 
beneath     her,     as     a     brother    of     Lady 
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O'Moore's  must  be.  And  such  a  name, 
too  !  But  that  is  nothing.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  Six-  Patrick.  How  is  the  bhnd 
boy  ?  He  seems  to  be  your  constant 
companion.  Take  care  of  yourself,  father  ; 
I  hope  that  no  one  else  has  been  trying  to 
follow  INIike  O'Leary's  example,'  etc. 

Mr.  Clavering  had  not  told  his  son  of 
the  wound  O'Crotty  had  given  him,  nor  of 
how  near  he  had  been  to  death's  door. 

One  morning  INIr.  Clavering  received 
a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  gaol  in 
which  Mike  OLeary  was  confined,  to  say 
that  the  man  had  died  from  'pneumonia.' 
Pat  O'Leary  was  down  to  see  his  mother 
when  the  news  came,  so  Mr.  Clavering 
had  time  to  consider  how  he  had  best 
break  the  news  to  his  blind  litde  friend. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  blind  boy  was  making 
his  way  to  his  mother's  cabin,  he  heard  a 
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Step  behind  him  that  he  thought  he  recog- 
nised, and  which  sent  a  thrill  of  terror 
through  him ;  he  instantly  recalled  the 
morning  of  O'Crotty's  assault  upon  him, 
and  of  the  attempt  made  upon  Mr. 
Clavering's  life.  He  stood  as  if  rooted  to 
the  spot. 

'  Pat,'  said  a  voice,  which  the  child 
instantly  knew  as  O'Crotty's ;  *  whisht ! 
don't  kick  up  a  row,  ye  young  spalpeen  !  I 
have  the  divil  of  bad  news  for  ye,  an'  I'm 
jist  on  me  way  to  till  your  mother  all 
about  it.' 

*  Are  you  here  agin,  faith  ?'  asked  the 
boy  in  alarm ;  '  I  shall  lit  the  constable 
know  that  you've  been  seen  ;  mighty  near 
you  were  to  bein'  caught  before !' 

'  Don't  ye  believe  it ;  O'Crotty  knows 
tricks  worth  two  of  theirs.  But  I  ain't 
come  to  do  yer  Mr.  Claverin'   or  yerself 
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any  harm.      It's  jlst  to  deliver  a  message 
from  yer  poor  fayther,'  said  O'Crotty. 

*  Well,  here's  my  mother's  cabin/  said 
Pat ;  '  open  the  door.  Ye  can  tell  her  the 
message,  an'  thin  be  off.' 

'  Faith,  that  I  will !  this  is  no  place  for 
me  ;  but  the  divil  himself  couldn't  find  me 
hidin'-place/  said  O'Crotty,  confidently. 

'  Don't  be  too  shure  o'  that,'  replied  Pat ; 
'  he'll  find  ye  some  day/ 

Mrs.  O'Leary  started  on  seeing  O'Crotty 
v/ith  her  son  ;  she  feared  that  some  mischief 
was  on  foot,  but  she  might  have  received 
him  with  more  welcome  had  he  not  assaulted 
her  own  boy. 

'  Be  off  wi'  you,  O'Crotty ;  is  it  that  ye 
want  to  be  taken  by  the  police  .^  This 
cabin  is  no  place  for  the  like  o'  ye,  who 
led  me  poor  Mike  into  all  his  trouble  an' 
nigh  murthered  me  child,   too ;    be  off,    I 
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say!'  said  Mrs.    O'Leary,  pointing  to  the 
door. 

*  Faith,  thin,  and  I'm  the  bring-er  of  a 
bit  o'  news  from  poor  Mike,  an'  as  bad  a 
bit  as  ye  could  well  have,  wnfe  an'  childers 
too,'  said  O'Crotty,  mysteriously. 

'What  is  it?'  asked  Mrs.  O'Leary  in 
alarm. 

*  Mike  is  dead,  for  I  was  wl'  him  when 
he  died!'  replied  O'Crotty.  'He  forgives 
Misther  Claverln',  an'  he  hopes  ye  will  all 
pray  for  his  sow!.'  With  this  the  ruffian 
disappeared. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that 
follow^ed  would  be  useless.  Mrs.  O'Leary 
threw  herself  upon  the  ground  and  howled 
in  her  grief;  the  children  cried  bitterly, 
although  Pat  and  Biddy  w^ere  the  only  two 
who  realised  what  had  happened. 

Mrs.     O'Leary's    frantic    demonstration 
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continued  for  about  an  hour;  she  tore  her 
hair,  she  sobbed  violently,  and  one  or  two 
passers-by,  who  knew  her,  stepped  in,  and 
helped  her  so  far  as  their  sympathy  and 
voices  would  allow  ;  it  was  indeed  enough 
to  '  wake '  the  dead. 

Meanwhile  Pat  wept  silendy ;  he  felt 
the  loss  of  his  father,  but  was  more  grieved 
to  see  the  sorrow  of  his  mother ;  when  her 
mere  violent  demonstrations  had  quieted 
down,  he  did  his  best  to  comfort  her,  and 
remained  with  her  several  hours.  At 
length,  as  the  afternoon  crept  away,  Mr. 
Clavering  grew  uneasy,  and  came  down 
towards  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cabin  for  the 
double  purpose  of  seeing  that  Pat  was  all 
right  and  of  breaking  the  news  of  Mike's 
death  to  the  family. 

He  did  not  know  that  a  pair  of  malicious 
eyes  watched   him  from  behind  a  wall,  or 
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that  a  hand  sought  instinctively  a  pistol,  or 
that  O'Crotty  almost  made  np  his  mind  to 
despatch  upon  the  spot  the  trust  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Mike  O'Leary,  and  to  satisfy 
the  revenge  that  lurked  in  his  own  bosom. 
As  Mr.  Clavering  approached  Mrs. 
O'Leary's  cabin  he  was  not  aware  of  this  ; 
and  yet  it  was  the  case.  But  O'Crotty 
deferred  his  purpose,  and  made  off  to  his 
hiding-place,  feeling  certain  that  Mr. 
Clavering  would  soon  hear  of  him,  and 
w^ould  again  endeavour  to  rid  the  country 
of  so  dangerous  a  visitor. 

When  Mr.  Clavering  entered  the  cabin 
he  saw  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood ; 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  O'Leary 
knew  of  her  husband's  death,  but  how  she 
had  come  to  know  of  it  was  a  puzzle  to 
him. 

His  curiosity  was  soon  relieved  by  his 
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little  blind  friend,  who  Informed  him  of 
O'Crotty's  reappearance,  and  of  the  news 
of  Mike  s  death.  Mr.  Claverlng  mentally 
resolved  to  have  another  search  made  for 
O'Crotty  on  the  following  day,  which 
resolution  was  put  into  execution,  but 
without  success. 

*  Mrs.  O'Leary,  I  had  come  to  break  the 
sad  news  to  you,  but  I  see  that  I  am  too 
late,'  said  Mr.  Claverlng. 

This  reopened  the  poor  woman's  grief, 
which  w^as  indeed  sincere,  and  offered  a 
strange  contrast,  in  Mr.  Clavering's  mind, 
to  that  of  the  lady  widow  of  Arbela.  It 
is  said  that  '  still  waters  run  deep/  but  In 
these  two  sorrows  the  reverse  was  the 
case :  poor  Mrs.  O'Leary's  sorrow  was 
loud  and  deep,  Lady  O'Moore's  was 
decorous,  silent  and  exceedingly  shallow  ; 
true,  it  ran  rippling  at  times,  but  it  scarcely 
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covered  the  pebbles  beneath  it — heartless- 
ness  and  a  resolve  to  marry  again. 

When  the  poor  widow  had  composed 
herself,  Mr.  Claverinor  offered  the  best 
sympathy  he  could,  told  her  that  he  would 
stand  by  her,  that  she  should  want  for 
nothing,  and  that  he  would  provide  for  'a 
mass'  for  the  repose  of  Mike's  soul.  He 
also  sues^ested  to  her  that  she  should  send 
her  children  to  school  at  Ballingeary  every 
day. 

*  They  will  grow  up  perfect  heathens  if 
you  don't,  Mrs.  O'Leary,'  he  said.  *  As 
to  Pat,  he  is  my  boy ;  I'll  take  care  of  him, 
he  shall  never  want  for  anything.  Come 
along,  my  boy  !  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  going 
home  now.' 

Mr.  Clavering  then  left  the  cabin,  taking 
Pat  with  him. 

'  Faith,    thin,    Mr.    Claverin','  said    the 
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child,  '  ye'll  be  for  catchin'  O'Crotty,  or 
he'll  be  killln'  ye  agin.' 

'  He  hasn't  killed  me  once  yet/  replied 
his  friend,  lauorhinof. 

'  He  nearly  did  once,  an'  he'll  quite  do  it 
next  time  per'aps,  yer  'oner,'  said  Pat. 

'  I  mean  to  have  the  ruffian  searched  for 
to-morrow,  or  it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to 
begin  to-night ;  as  soon  as  we  get  to 
Clonmore  I'll  get  the  fellows  out  after 
him,'  said  Mr.  Clavering. 

*  He  says  that  father  forgived  you  afore 
he  died,  Mr.  Claverin' ;  an'  plaise  God  he 
did,  for  his  own  sake.' 

*  I  hope  he  did,  my  boy  ;  but  I  don't  see 
what  he  had  to  foroive.' 

'  Maybe  not,  yer  oner,  but  faith  he 
thought  there  was  somethin',  an'  his  heart 
was  angry  enough  ;  an'  if  he  was  rid  o'  that 
when  he  died,  so  much  the  better  for  him.' 
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*  You  are  quite  right,  Pat ;  it  is  the  very 
worst  thing  that  one  can  do  to  nurse  up  an 
injury.  We  had  a  king  who  used  to  say, 
*'  Never  bring  up  old  grievances/'  and  that 
was  one  of  the  most  truthful  things  he 
ever  did  say/ 

*  Plaise,  thin,  yer  oner,  did  he  always 
tell  lies  ?' 

*  I  didn't  say  so,  Pat;  I  meant  that  that 
was  about  the  most  truthful  thing  he  ever 
said/ 

*  Faith,  yer  'oner,  I'm  thinkin'  that  if 
we  don't  forgive  we  shan't  be  forgiven. 
What's  the  meanin'  of  a  man  prayin', 
*'  Forgive  me  as  I  forgive  others/'  if  he 
forolves  no  one  ?' 

'  There  is  a  meaning  in  it,  my  boy,'  said 
Mr.  Clavering  earnestly,  *of  which  such 
people  don't  think  ;  they  pray  to  be 
forgiven    as    they   forgive,    which    is    the 
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same  as  asking  God  not  to  forgive  them  at 
all.' 

*  Faith,  sur,  it's  better  for  them  not  to 
say  their  prayers,'  said  Pat. 

*  It  is  so,  my  boy  ;  I  don't  think  much 
of  a  man  who  can't  forgive  his  enemies,  or 
who  can't  forget  an  injury  done  him  ;  such 
a  man  has  no  heart,  and  doesn't  deserve 
God's  forgiveness.' 

When  Mr.  Clavering  reached  Clonmore 
he  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  for 
O'Crotty  ;  his  commands  were  obeyed,  but 
the  search  was  in  vain. 

It  was  impossible  to  discover  his  hiding- 
place  ;  he  seemed  to  spirit  himself  away. 
Perhaps  he  stowed  himself  away  in  the 
ruins  of  the  rude  and  ancient  church  near 
Ballingeary;  they  searched  that — he  was 
not  there,  nor  in  any  of  the  antiquated 
buildings  in   its    neighbourhood;    in    fact, 
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from  Inchlgeela  Castle  to  Gougane  Barra 
they  could  discover  no  traces  of  O'Crotty, 
although  they  hunted  for  him  the  whole  of 
that  evening  and  continued  their  search 
throughout  the  following  day.  They  even 
went  as  far  as  the  Holy  Lake,  that  spot  of 
lovely  loneliness  closed  in  by  its  amphi- 
theatre of  rough  rugged  hills.  They 
pulled  to  the  little  island,  which  is  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake«;  for  once  before 
a  fugitive  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  they 
thought  it  possible  that  O'Crotty  had 
chosen  the  same  hiding-place.  But  no; 
they  searched  the  ruins  of  the  little  chapel 
of  Saint  Finnbar  of  the  Silver  Locks  in 
vain ;  they  looked  into  the  consecrated 
well — that  of  old  had  received  its  bi-annual 
visits  of  pilgrims  who  brought  their  sick  to 
be  cured— but  it  afforded  no  shelter  to  the 
fugitive.      They  even  searched  the  little 
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verdant  Islet  where  the  silver  Lee  has  its 
source,  but  without  success  ;  O'Crotty 
was  securely  hidden,  and  probably  be- 
friended, so  that  Mr.  Clavering's  servants 
and  the  constable  searched  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Little  Pat  was  unhappy  that  the  ruffian 
could  not  be  found  ;  so  long  as  O'Crotty 
was  at  liberty  he  feared  for  his  friend,  and 
felt  no  little  alarm  for  himself ;  he  could 
not  forget  the  morning  of  that  first  en- 
counter nor  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it. 

On  the  evening  after  Mr.  Clavering  had 
visited  Mrs.  O'Leary,  and  when  his  men 
had  returned  from  their  useless  search,  he 
betook  himself  to  Arbela,  in  order  to  see 
how  his  neighbours  were  getting  on,  and 
also  to  give  Frank's  message  to  Kathleen  ; 
he  felt  it  a  duty  to  visit  Lady  O' Moore  as 
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the  widow  of  his  late  friend,  although  for 
his  own  feehngs  he  could  not  meet  her  too 
seldom. 

He  found  them  at  home,  and  spent 
some  time  in  conversation,  which  went 
easily  enough  with  Kathleen,  but  with 
Lady  O' Moore  was  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
Mr.  Clavering  and  she  had  no  topics  of 
conversation  in  common,  and  the  latter 
was  careful  now  not  to  raise  any  subject 
on  which  her  neighbour  thought  differently 
to  herself,  because  she  invariably  came  off 
vanquished. 

But  at  the  same  time,  her  ladyship  could 
now  afford  to  be  a  little  gracious  and  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship— had  it  been 
received — to  Mr.  Clavering.  She  had 
triumphed  in  the  question  of  Kathleen's 
choice  of  a  husband,  and  poor  Frank  was 
out  of  the  race.      But  this  was  her  only 
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success,  for  otherwise  she  did  not  succeed 
with  Mr.  Clavering.  He  could  read  her 
as  a  book,  and  some  of  the  passages  in 
her  ladyship's  life  were  not  light  reading  ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  w^as  heavy  fiction,  which 
Mr.  Clavering  did  not  like.  The  truth 
related  to  her  early  days,  while  the  fiction 
was  the  unreality  of  her  latter  life.  He  did 
not  care  for  reading  of  heartlessness,  of 
calculated  strokes  and  schemes,  of  marriage 
for  money,  and  of  a  kind  husband's  affec- 
tion being  selfishly  unrequited.  It  was 
all  there ;  she  knew  it  ;  she  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Claverinor  did  not  relish  the 
reading,  but  at  the  same  time  she  essayed 
in  vain  to  shut  the  book,  and  even  when 
she  thought  that  she  had  done  so,  she 
found  that  his  eyes  read  her  even  through 
the  cover. 
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Mr.  Clavering  did  not  dwell  much,  with 
Kathleen,  upon  the  subject  of  his  son  ;  he 
gave  her  the  message  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Frank.  However,  he  did  not 
fail  to  notice  the  change  which  Sir 
Patrick's  death  had  wrought  in  her;  her 
light  and  flippant  manner  was  gone,  and  in 
its  place  had  come  an  earnestness  which 
pleased  him,  and  which  contrasted  favour- 
ably with  the  impression  she  had  made 
when  she  visited  him  nearly. twelve  months 
ago  in  his  own  sick-room.  Mr.  Cla^.^ering 
would  have  liked  her  to  become  his 
daughter-in-law  now,  he  would  have  chosen 
her  as  a  wife  for  Frank  ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use  wishing,  she  was  already  the  affianced 
bride  of  another,  and  would  be  married 
before  the  year  was  out. 

Mr.  Clavering  took  his  departure  about 
ten  o'clock  ;  he  had  not  given  O'Crotty  a 
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thought  during  the  evening,  but  Pat  had 
been  miserable  all  the  time  his  friend  was 
away.  At  length  the  boy  could  no  longer 
remain  indoors,  so  taking  his  cap  and  his 
violin  he  made  off  for  a  plantation  of  trees 
which  grew  between  the  grounds  of  Clon- 
more  and  those  of  Arbela.  There  he 
stayed  for  upwards  of  an  hour  ;  his  mind 
was  more  at  rest  in  the  open  air,  although 
the  March  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill  and 
swayed  majestically  the  mighty  branches 
of  the  trees.  He  played  a  succession  of 
fancies  upon  his  violin  ;  now  a  pathetic  air 
which,  almost  drowned  by  the  wind,  yet 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  a  little  child 
speaking  in  church,  while  the  organ  pealed 
forth  its  loud  anthem  of  praise ;  again 
some  quaintly  quick  melody,  which  might 
have  suited  a  dance  for  fairies  and  elves  ; 
or  again  tones  so  weird  and  strange,  that 
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they  might  have  been  the  cries  of  a  spirit 
in  distress. 

And  this  is  what  they  were  intended  to 
be  ;  for  he  had  fashioned  a  theme,  with  all 
all  the  earnestness  of  his  soul,  upon  the 
cry  of  one  begging  his  Lord  for  forgiveness 
when  he  himself  had  not  forgiven  those 
that  trespassed  against  him. 

The  vanity  of  such  a  prayer  was  de- 
picted with  masterly  skill  ;  there  was  the 
importunate  yet  unsuccessful  pleading, 
there  was  the  mockery  of  such  a  prayer, 
and  then  there  was  the  reply,  which 
seemed  to  carry  in  it  the  doom  of  the 
presumptuous  beggar.  What  a  world 
there  was  in  this  blind  boy's  music ! 
There  was  a  perception  of  soul  which  no 
eyes  could  have  given  him  ;  he  seemed  to 
believe  more  implicitly  in  the  might  of 
his  Creator  than  people  with  the  full  use 
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of  their  senses ;  he  seemed  to  get  nearer 
to  the  Celestial  Gate  and  to  see  less 
'  through  a  glass  darkly '  than  anyone  Mr. 
Clavering  had  ever  met ;  for  he,  on  his 
way  up  to  the  house,  heard  the  sound  of 
the  violin,  and  making  for  the  trees  dis- 
covered Pat  leaning  against  one  of  them, 
his  cap  thrown  upon  the  ground,  while  the 
March  wind  played  with  his  fair  hair 
and  the  moon  shone  fitfully  upon  his 
features. 

*  Pat,'  said  Mr.  Clavering  when  the 
music  ceased,  '  come  home  ;  you  will  catch 
cold ;  you  ought  not  to  be  out  so 
late!' 

Mr.  Clavering  picked  up  the  boy's  cap 
for  him  and  led  him  home. 

*  I  could  not  stay  in  the  house,  yer 
'oner,'  said  Pat ;  '  I  was  fidgetin'  me  life 
out  about  you  meetin'  O'Crotty.' 
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'  And  what  good  did  playing  the  fiddle 
do,  Pat  ?'  asked  Mr.  Clavering,  smiHng. 

'  Faith,  sur,  it  did  you  no  good,  I'm 
thinkin',  but  myself  a  mighty  deal,'  replied 
the  blind  boy ;  '  mind  ye  take  care  of 
O'Crotty,  Mr.  Claverin' !' 

'  Don't  you  be  afraid,  Pat,  for  me/  re- 
plied Mr.  Clavering. 

Two  months  after  this,  Kathleen  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  Mrs.  Green, 
saying  how  sorry  she  was  to  hear  of  Sir 
Patrick's  death  from  the  papers  and  to 
know  that  her  letter  arrived  too  late. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  Kathleen  had 
not  perused  the  inclosure  intended  for  her 
father,  she  again  laid  before  her  the  matter 
of  Hugh's  gambling. 

This  time  Kathleen  took  the  letter  to 
her  step-mother,  who  concocted  an  answer. 
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It  was  to  the  effect  that   Mrs.    Green  had 
proved  herself  to   be  a   very  wicked  and 
ungrateful  woman  ;  that  Kathleen  had  read 
the  few  lines  intended  for  Sir  Patrick,  and 
that    she   had    since    heard    and    had   had 
proved  to  her   complete    satisfaction   how 
utterly    false    the   accusation    against    Mr. 
Unyan  was,  w^ho,  on  his  'word  of  honour,' 
declared  that  he  never  gambled,  and  how 
ungrateful  she,  Mrs.    Green,  was  to   make 
it,  after  all  that   Hugh  had  done  for  her. 
She  had  also   discovered  that  Mrs.  Green 
was  in  no  way  related   to  him  or  to  Lady 
O'Moore  ;  that   Mrs.   Green  had   imposed 
upon     her,    Kathleen's,    charity,    and    she 
could  only  say  that  any  further  communi- 
cations which  Mrs.  Green  might  see  fit  to 
make,  would  be  utterly  disregarded. 

There  was   also  a  threat  of  the  police 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  unfortunate 
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woman  if  she  ever  attempted  again  '  to 
obtain  money  under  false  pretences ;'  this 
last  was  an  original  thought  by  Lady 
O' Moore,  who  had  an  idea  that  all  ^  com- 
mon people '  were  afraid  of  the  police,  and 
who  thought  that  this  would  put  a  stop  to 
all  further  letters  from  Mrs.  Green.  She 
was  right  in  this.  The  poor  widow  re- 
ceived the  letter  in  amazement ;  she  saw 
that  her  character  had  been  defamed  in 
Kathleen's  eyes,  and  she  fancied,  nay,  was 
almost  certain,  that  this  had  been  done  by 
Hugh.  She  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
write  again,  but  would  wait  for  some  op- 
portunity of  clearing  herself  and  of  doing  a 
good  turn  for  the  lady  who  had  helped  her 
in  her  distress. 

Mrs.  Green  was  in  the  extremity  of 
want,  worn  with  hard  work  and  anxiety  on 
her  little  children's  account.     She  had  no 
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friend  now  who  could  help  her,  so  she 
thought ;  but  some  one  came  to  her  assist- 
ance and  proved  himself  a  friend  in  the 
hour  of  need. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BUSACO. 
*  Cry  havoc  !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  !' 

We  must  now  return  for  a  little  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  see  how  Frank  Clavering 
and  Murphy  and  our  brave  troops  are 
faring. 

Since  we  read  of  the  struggle  at  Talavera, 
portentous  events  have  taken  place  and 
bloody  battles  have  been  fought.  In  the 
Peninsula  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ocana 
is  over ;  where  the  French,  v/ith  a  loss  of 
seventeen  hundred  men,  put  fifty  thousand 
Spaniards  to  flight  like  chaff  before   the 
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wind.  Before  nightfall  the  conquerors  had 
taken  all  the  baggage,  three  thousand 
horses  and  mules,  forty-five  pieces  of 
artillery,  thirty  thousand  muskets  and 
twenty-six  thousand  prisoners  !  So  much 
for  Spanish  bravery  under  the  command  of 
idiotic  leaders  ! 

Besides  this,  the  battle  of  Wagram  had 
been  fought  and  the  peace  of  Vienna 
signed,  whereby  Austria  lost  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  her  subjects,  was  compelled 
to  break  off  all  relations  with  England,  was 
distracted  south  and  w^est,  and  had  a  last 
indignity  put  upon  her  when  the  daughter 
of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Hapsburg  was 
demanded  by  Buonaparte  to  share  his 
throne. 

Pius  VII.  had  been  dragged  from  Rome 
to  Fontainebleau  ;  Sweden,  on  the  brink  of 
utter  ruin,   had  yielded   Finland   and  the 
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Isle  of  Aland  to  Russia,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1809  ^  Europe  was  in  a  state 
of  fallacious  calm  except  the  Peninsula. 

There  was  an  endeavour  to  establish  an 
universal  sovereignty,  but  Great  Britain 
was  destined  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  attempt 
to  carry  into  effect  so  monstrous  an  idea 
directed  chiefly  against  her. 

The  French,  meantime,  were  but  weak 
as  a  maritime  power,  and  were  likewise  un- 
fortunate in  their  colonies ;  and  in  spite  of 
their  vast  armies,  Napoleon  had  found  a 
match  in  Wellington,  so  soon  as  the  latter 
had,  by  a  change  in  the  British  Cabinet, 
received  support  and  encouragement  more 
appropriate  to  his  needs. 

Moreover,  the  courage  of  Buonaparte's 
troops  underwent  a  serious  change,  and 
instead  of  the  national  warrior  sprung  up 
the   mercenary    soldier.      This    was    one 
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cause  of  the  decline  of  his  power  ;  another 
was  his  disregard  of  national  law  and  of 
social  right. 

In  1 8 10  Wellington  turned  his  attention 
to  Portugal,  and  the  French  brought 
thither  eighty-seven  thousand  men.  His 
resources  were  cut  down  by  the  abomin- 
able conduct  of  the  Portuguese  re- 
gency, and  thus  his  operations  were 
limited. 

There  were  three  parties  in  the  country  : 
the  people,  who  were  willing  to  suffer  any- 
thing for  independence ;  the  disaffected, 
who  expected  better  things  under  an  im- 
proved government  should  the  French  be 
successful  ;  and  the  Hidalgos,  who  wished 
to  profit  by  national  energy  without  lessen- 
ing their  own  privileges  or  the  abuses  of 
government. 

Wellington,  who  realised  the  uncertainty 
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of  war  and  the  hazard  of  encountering 
eighty-seven  thousand  men,  prepared  a 
second  and  third  Hne  of  entrenchments 
and  kept  a  large  fleet  of  transports  ready- 
in  the  Tagus.  His  army  was  divided  into 
five  divisions  respectively  ;  one  at  Kizen, 
Abrantes,  Celerico,  Pinhel,  and  Guarda  ; 
besides  these,  three  thousand  cavalry  were 
ranged  along  the  Mondego,  the  whole 
number  under  arms  being  between  twenty- 
three  and  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
There  were,  however,  twenty  thousand 
Portuguese  regulars  at  Thomar  and  five 
thousand  at  Abrantes. 

The  early  movements  of  the  French 
were  vague;  Badajos  was  menaced,  Ciudad" 
Rodfigo  was  summoned,  and  the  troops 
which  advanced  against  Astorga  were  re- 
pulsed. Napoleon  himself  was  bound  in 
Paris  with  the  cords  of  love,  and  Massena 
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Was  elected  to  be  his  representative  In  the 
Peninsula. 

Marshal  Ney  began  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  26th  of  April ;  the 
garrison  was  about  six  thousand  strong, 
and  its  governor  was  one  of  the  few 
Spanish  officers  whose  valour  was  not  to 
be  doubted.  The  British  head-quarters 
were  at  Celerico,  but  Wellington  showed 
no  signs  of  helping  the  besieged.  '  If,'  said 
General  Picton,  '  we  attempt  to  relieve  this 
place,  the  French  will  drive  us  out  of  Por- 
tugal ;  while,  if  they  get  possession  of 
it,  they  will  lose  time,  which  is  of  more 
importance  to  them  than  Ciudad  Rod 
rigo.' 

Wellington  took  in  with  the  grasp  of  his 
mighty  mind  the  whole  of  the  war  to  come, 
and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  risk  an 
engagement.      However,    he  allowed    the 
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gallant  General  Crawfurd  to  execute  a 
succession  of  manoeuvres,  which  proved 
brilliant,  although  he  had  but  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  men  and  guns  under 
his  command.  With  four  thousand  in- 
fantry, eleven  hundred  cavalry,  and  six 
guns,  this  brave  commander  repeatedly 
defeated  detachments  of  the  French  army, 
and  cut  up  the  resources  of  the  country  In 
order  to  turn  them  to  the  support  of  hi« 
own  troops. 

Meanwhile,  Cludad  Rodrlgo  held  out 
gallantly  until  the  ist  of  July,  when  it 
capitulated ;  its  venerable  governor,  Don 
Andreas  Herrasti,  appearing  upon  the 
ramparts  and  waving  the  white  flag  of 
truce.  The  old  man  had  sustained  the 
siege  manfully,  and  had  raised  it  to  save 
the  city  from  massacre.  '  If,'  says  an 
historian,    ^  the   wretched    Ferdinand   had 
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possessed  a  soul  removed  one  degree 
above  the  brute  creation,  he  would  have 
employed  artists  to  delineate  this  and  other 
instances  of  heroic  valour  in  his  subjects, 
instead  of  using  his  own  royal  fingers  to 
embroider  petticoats  for  the  Virgin.' 

On  the  26th  of  August,  Almeida  fell. 
Some  French  troops  had  been  pushed 
across  the  Coa  in  order  to  cut  off  commu 
nication  between  the  allied  army  and 
Almeida  ;  they  reached  the  river  Pinhel 
on  the  27th  of  July,  and  the  British  army 
was  drawn  back  to  a  better  position. 
Wellington  left  the  town  of  Almeida,  with 
Colonel  Cox  as  governor,  in  command  of 
a  garrison  of  some  four  thousand  men  ;  he 
capitulated  because  he  was  betrayed  by 
his  Portuguese  officers,  one  of  whom, 
Costa,  was  afterwards  shot  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country  and  his  cause.      As  soon  as 
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Wellington  heard  of  the  fall  of  Almeida 
he  drew  back  behind  the  Mondego,  and 
after  much  consideration  and  by  means  of 
a  rapid  manoeuvre^  he  crossed  the  river  on 
the  20th  and  21st  of  September,  and  took 
up  a  position  on  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  a 
mountain  of  about  eight  miles  in  length. 

Having  thus  worked  our  way  with  the  war 
to  the  month  of  September,  we  must  take 
a  look  at  those  in  whom  we  are  more 
closely  interested,  Frank  Clavering,  and 
Murphy  his  almost  slave. 

Since  the  news  of  Kathleen's  engage- 
ment, Frank  had  really  been,  as  he  wrote 
and  told  his  father,  a  different  man.  He 
had  become  gloomy,  and  suffered  from  a 
depression  of  spirits  which  did  not  fail  to 
elicit  the  remarks  and  '  twittings '  of  his 
brother  officers.  But  what  he  lost  socially 
in  their  eyes,  he  gained  in  valour  as  a  brave 
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officer  and  as  one  whose  whole  Interest 
and  being  w^ere  centred  In  the  glory  of  his 
country's  arms.  With  Frank  it  had  been 
*  Kathleen  and  my  country  ;'  now  it  was 
only  *my  country.' 

At  first  he  kept  the  reason  of  his  bad 
spirits  a  secret  from  every  one  ;  but  at  last, 
wanting  sympathy,  and  finding  It  necessary 
to  let  out  his  pent-up  feelings,  he  made  a 
'confidant'  of  Murphy,  who,  with  the 
freedom  of  a  faithful  servant  and  the  Im- 
pulse of  an  Irishman,  stormed  against  the 
inconstancy  of  women,  and  declared  that  if 
M  isther  U  nyan  were  only  French  and  put 
himself  In  his  way,  he  would  make  short 
•work  of  him.  It  is  as  well  that  Hugh 
belonged  to  another  nationality,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Murphy  would  have 
carried  his  threat  into  execution  ;  for  just 
now  he   was  exceedingly  bloodthirsty,  as 
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he  had  had  a  spell  from  fighting  and  he 
longed  to  have  another  *  go '  at  the 
French. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
September,  when  the  French  had  during 
the  day  skirmished  with  the  British  troops, 
that  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  Frank  and  Murphy. 

The  latter  was  irrepressible,  and  more 
particularly  of  an  evening  whenever  he 
had  a  little  spare  time  on  his  hands. 

*  I've  been  thinkin  o'  somethin',  Misther 
Frank,'  said  Murphy. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  asked  Frank,  without 
interest. 

*  That  it's  no  use  my  keepin'  this  letter 
for  Miss  O' Moore  which  I've  had  sown  on 
to  me  back  ever  since  Taleveery.  Faith, 
I  s'pose  she  wouldn't  want  to  read  it  now, 
an'   more's    the  pity ;  so  beautiful    wrote, 
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too,    as     It     is,     I'll     warrant/    answered 
Murphy. 

*  I  quite  forgot  that  you  had  it,'  said 
Frank  listlessly  ;  '  give  it  to  me,  and  the 
one  you  have  for  Mr.  Clavering  too !' 

Murphy  extracted  the  letters  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  back  of  his  jacket,  and 
handed  them  to  Frank. 

*  An'  plaise,  sur,  if  you're  kilt  to-morrow 
is  there  no  letter  to  go  home  ?'  asked 
Murphy  in  astonishment. 

'  I  shan't  be  killed  to-morrow,  Murphy  ; 
there  will  be  no  lighting  of  any  account 
for  two  or  three  days/  replied  Frank 
quietly.  *  I  may  be  then,  because  there 
will  be  quite  enough  for  us  and  the  45th 
to  do  if  we  keep  the  position  we  now 
have.' 

Murphy  coughed  apologetically,  and 
smiling  broadly,  said  : 
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'  Faith,  yer  'oner,  it's  a  pity  ye're  not 
Willington  himself,  ye  seem  to  know  the 
whole  war  off  be  heart  before  it  takes 
place.' 

'  I  shall  have  two  letters  to  give  you 
to-morrow,  Murphy,'  said  Frank,  without 
heeding  the  compliment  passed  upon  him  ; 
'  one  for  Miss  O'Moore,  another  for  Mr. 
Clavering.  If  anything  happens  to  me,  and 
you  get  safe  home,  do  not  forget  to  deliver 
them.' 

'  As  soon  as  I  can,  yer  'oner,  more  par- 
ticular if  I  git  sent  home  wi'  dispatches,' 
said  Murphy  with  a  grin.  *  But  plaise,  yer 
'oner,  ye're  mighty  forgivin'  to  be  writin' 
to  Miss  O'Moore  as  though  nothin'  had 
happened.' 

*  Silence,  Murphy  !'  said  Frank  sternly, 
whose  own  good-natured  fault  it  was  that 
Murphy  said  what  he  chose,  and  who  was 
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particularly  sore  upon  the  subject  of  Kath- 
leen ;  '  that  is  my  business.* 

*  I  big  yer  'oner's  pardon  for  forgettin' 
me  place,  but  it's  jist  me  sympathy  for  ye 
as  makes  me  spaike  me  mind  so  freely  ;  I 
does  me  very  best  to  be  rispectful  to  you 
as  me  officer,  but  as  "  Misther  Frank," 
whom  I  remember  from  the  time  he  was 
in  his  nurse's  arms,  I  feel  for  you ;  for  don't 
I  know  what  love  is  me  own  self  ?'  said 
Murphy  comically. 

*  How  is  that  T  asked  Frank,  relaxing 
into  a  smile. 

*  Shure,  yer  'oner,  didn't  I  w^ant  to  marry 
Widow  Machree  me  own  self  and  she 
wouldn't  have  me  ?  an'  do  ye  think  I  have 
ever  forgot  it  ?'  asked  Murphy  quizzically. 
*  It's  left  a  hole  as  big  as  a  potato  in  me 
heart,  which  ye  could  put  your  fist  into. 

'Why,    Murphy,    Mrs.    Machree   is  old 
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enough  to  be  your  mother  or  nearly  so, 
and  I  thought  you  were  always  in  hot 
water  with  her  !'  said  Frank,  who  remem- 
bered various  sparring  matches  between 
his  attendant  and  the  housekeeper  in  days 
of  old. 

*  Maybe  both,   yer    'oner ;   but   the  one 
wouldn't  have  prevented  her  taking  care- 
of  me,  an'  the  other  might  have  kep'  our 
love  from  growin'  cold,'  replied  Murphy. 

After  Murphy  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just,  Frank  occupied  a  couple  of  hours 
in  writing  letters  to  his  father  and  to  Kath- 
leen. To  the  former  he  gave  a  summary 
of  the  campaign  since  his  last  letter  home, 
told  him  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  which  was  likely  to  be  hard  fought, 
and  in  which  he  fancied  that  his  own  regi- 
ment, if  it  kept  to  its  present  position, 
would  be  vigorously  engaged;   he  added 
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that,  as  a  precaution,  should  anythng 
happen  to  him,  he  had  another  letter  to 
confide  to  the  care  of  Murphy  before  the 
engagement  took  place. 

To  Kathleen  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

'  My  dear  Kathleen, 

'  To  me  alone  the  news  of  your  en- 
gagement has  caused  sorrow  ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  selfish  sorrow,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
take  this  opportunity — on  the  eve  of  a 
great  battle  out  of  which  I  may  not  come 
alive — of  assuring  you  of  my  best  wishes 
for  your  future  happiness  and  welfare. 
You  will  remember  that  long  ago  I  used 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  our  mar- 
riage, and  always  declared  that  if  I  did  not 
marry  you,  I  would  marry  no  one  else. 
This  determination  is  now  confirmed. 
The  thought  of  your  having  forgotten  me 
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is  a  distressing  one,  and  I  can  only  add 
that  since  I  left  Inchigeela,  my  constancy 
to  you  has  never  wavered  ;  but  if  you 
really  love  Unyan  you  are  right  to  choose 
him  for  your  husband. 

'  I  have  to  offer  you  my  sympathies  on 
the  loss  you  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
your  father. 

*  But  I  will  write  no  more,  lest  what  I 
might  say  of  the  state  of  my  own 
feelings  should  cause  you  a  moment's 
pain. 

'  In  case  of  anything  happening  to  me 
in  the  coming  battle,  I  have  committed 
another  letter  to  the  care  of  Murphy,  my 
father's  old  servant,  to  be  given  to  you 
should  he  arrive  home  in  safety. 

*  Perhaps,  before  this  reaches  you,  you 
will  be  married  but  in  any  case  accept  my 
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congratulations  on  the  event.     God  bless 
you  ! 

'  Still  affectionately  yours, 

*  Frank.' 

This  finished,  and  another  short  letter 
for  Kathleen  and  one  for  his  father  being 
prepared  for  giving  into  Murphy's  custody, 
Frank  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  and 
tried  to  sleep.  But  his  attempt  was  in 
vain.  Hour  after  hour  passed  by ;  his 
brain  was  too  active  for  repose,  and  his 
thoughts  first  flew  back  to  olden  days,  and 
then  on  to  the  next  month  while  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  wedding  of  Kath- 
leen. At  length  a  dreamy  confusion  took 
the  place  of  reality,  and  he  found  himself 
standing  side  by  side  with  her  at  the  altar, 
himself  the  bridegroom.  But  they  say 
that  '  dreams   never  come  true.'     Would, 
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for  Frank's  sake,  that  this  one  might  prove 
an  exception  to  the  rule !  But  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  that,  for  the 
hymeneal  torch  was  almost  kindled,  and 
only  a  few  days  intervened  between  Kath- 
leen and  her  marriage.  ' 

The  next  morning  Frank  sent  his  two 
letters  to  the  adjutant-general  for  trans- 
mission to  Ireland,  and  handed  Murphy 
the  other  two  intended  for  his  custody. 

Early  on  this  same  day,  Crawfurd  moved 
down  from  his  post  and  engaged  the  enemy 
with  his  usual  impetuosity ;  but  they  came 
on  so  quickly  that  Wellington  himself  had 
to  interfere  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
light  division.  Ney  was  now  anxious  to 
attack ;  but  Massena  being  ten  miles  in  the 
rear  at  Mortagas,  this,  the  only  favourable 
opportunity,  passed  by  unused. 

On   the    26th,    both   Ney  and   Regnier 
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intimated  their  desire  to  attack,  but  the 
Prince  of  Essling  said  that  everything 
must  wait  for  his  arrival.  He  did  not 
appear  upon  the  field  until  noon,  bringing 
with  him  the  eighth  corps.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  the  English  was  wonderfully- 
altered  ;  the  whole  Sierra  glittered  with 
bayonets  ;  the  troops  were  most  advanta- 
geously posted ;  the  artillery  were  placed 
among  the  rocks,  while  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  were  studded  with  skirmishers. 

Ney  no  longer  wished  to  attack,  but 
Massena  was  resolved,  and  thought  more 
of  the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  own 
troops  than  of  the  impregnable  position  of 
the  enemy. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  the  French  columns  advanced,  three 
under  Ney,  opposite  to  a  convent,  and  two 
under    Regnier  against    St.    Antonio    de 
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Cantara,  the  defence  of  which  was  given 
to  the  third  division  under  General  Picton. 
At  this  latter  post  sharp  firing  was  heard  ; 
shortly  afterwards  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon  opened  from  the  opposite  height 
to  cover  the  advance  of  the  heavy  column 
as  it  was  trying  to  force  a  defile.  The 
74th  opened  a  crushing  fire  on  them,  as 
also  did  a  Portuguese  battalion,  so  that 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  were  useless, 
and  they  retired  in  confusion. 

However,  at  a  very  critical  time,  a 
strong  body  of  the  enemy  made  their  Vv^ay 
through  the  division  close  to  the.  hill  of 
Busaco,  which  was  occupied  by  the  88th 
and  four  companies  of  the  45th. 

The  battle  here  was  most  unequal ;  the 
enemy  gained  the  rocky  heights  and  were 
about  to  take  the  position,  when  Picton 
came  to  the  rescue. 
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He  found  the  88th  and  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  74th  retiring  in  disorder 
before  a  great  mass  of  the  enemy. 
Frank's  company  was  almost  cut  to 
pieces;  Murphy  was  badly  wounded  and 
had  fallen  in  the  fray.  Picton  rallied  the 
troops  with  difficulty,  but  the  gallant  Major 
Smith  placed  himself  at  their  head  and 
made  a  desperate  charge  on  the  foe. 
Right  well  do  these  two  gallant  regi- 
ments bear  '  Busaco  '  on  their  standard  ! 

Picton  now  led  on  a  battalion  of  the 
8th  Portuguese,  and  the  joint  attack  was 
eminently  well  timed. 

The  French,  wearied  with  their  efforts, 
were  driven  headlong  down  over  the  rough 
rocks,  and  left  the  side  of  the  mountain 
covered  with  slain. 

When  Picton  went  back  to  the  pass  he 
found  it  stoutly  maintained,  and  he  sent 
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off  Leith's  brigade  to  the  left,  where  it 
joined  five  companies  of  the  45th  and  the 
8th  Portuguese  regiment,  and  frustrated 
the  last  attempt  of  the  enemy  at  that 
point. 

Ney's  attack  on  Crawfurd's  division  was 
also  without  success.  The  French 
marshal  then  pushed  forward  Loison  and 
Marchand,  each  in  command  of  a  divi- 
sion, and  kept  a  third  for  himself  in 
reserve. 

The  first  of  these,  headed  by  Simon's 
brigade,  rushed  up  the  mountain  with 
marvellous  speed,  although  pierced  by 
shot  and  scattered  by  musketry.  Their 
advance  was  irresistible,  and  the  British 
skirmishers  ran  back  over  the  edge  of  the 
summit 

The  artillery  was  withdrawn,  the  cries 
of   French  victory   already   rent   the  air, 
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when  Crawfurd  ordered  the  43rd  and 
52nd,  which  were  concealed  from  the 
enemy's  view,  to  advance.  These  two 
regiments  poured  in  a  close  volley  upon 
the  advancing  columns  with  dire  effect ; 
there  was  the  rapid  charge  of  a  thousand 
bayonets  over  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  enemy  rolled  down  the  steep  and 
were  completely  routed,  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  five  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  allied  armies  lost 
about  thirteen  hundred  men. 

Another  victory  was  thus  added  to  the 
British  roll  of  fame.  It  was  won  with 
great  bloodshed  ;  flowers  from  the  French 
and  English  family  gardens  were  cut  down, 
there  was  much  suffering,  but  withal  it  was 
a  glorious  victory. 

Bad  pennies  always  turn  up ;  but 
Murphy,    who    could    not    be   categorised 
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under  such  a  batch,  showed  himself  again 
in  the  flesh,  and  his  wounds  were  carefully 
attended  to,  while  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  corporal 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHARITY   AND    CO-OPERATION. 

'  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it.' 

While  Mrs.  Green  was  deliberating  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  she  should  look  for 
assistance,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that 
Mr.  O'Neil,  who  had  so  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  her  poverty  on  her  husband's 
death,  might  help  her  now  that  she  was 
deserted  by  Hugh  and  Kathleen  O'Moore. 
She  accordingly  wrote  him  one  of  her 
ill-spelt,  shabby  little  notes,  and  awaited 
anxiously  an  answer.     She  told   him   the 
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State  of  her  poverty,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  for  herself  she  would  never  stoop 
to  beg,  but  that  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  lltle  ones  starving  under  her  very  eyes, 
although  she  had  almost  worn  her  poor 
fingers  to  the  bone  in  order  to  save  them 
from  the  want  which  cometh  as  an  armed 
man.  At  length,  after  waiting  patiently 
for  some  ten  days,  she  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  O'Neil  which  informed  her  that 
he  had  with  some  difficulty  procured  her  a 
situation  in  Dublin  as  needle-woman  in  a 
dressmaker's  shop.  Mrs.  Green  did  not 
hesitate  long  as  to  whether  she  would 
accept  this  offer  or  not ;  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  stay  out  of  Ireland 
because  Mr.  Hugh  Unyan  wished  it ; 
Dublin  was  no  more  his  than  London  was 
hers.  True,  that  he  had  given  her  fifty 
pounds  to  go  away,  but  Mr.  O'Neil  had 
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presented  her  with  twenty  pounds  to 
return,  and  why  should  she  not  make  use 
of  the  last  money  when  she  had  made  use 
of  the  first  ? 

NowWidow  Green  had  received  relief  from 
three  persons — from  Hugh  Unyan,  from 
Kathleen  O'Moore,  and  from  Mr.  O'Neil. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  relief  was  not 
prompted  by  charitable  feelings ;  it  was 
merely  the  emanation  of  selfishness.  Hugh 
wished  to  be  rid  of  some  one  who  would 
come  between  himself  and  his  object  ;  to 
be  freed  from  a  poor  relation,  as  most 
people  in  his  position  desire  to  be,  that 
was  the  reason  of  his  fifty  pounds.  His 
charity  was  not  '  long-suffering,'  he  used  it 
to  attain  a  purpose,  and  when  that  was 
attained,  neither  the  cry  of  the  widow  nor 
the  sob  of  the  hungry  children  found  its 
way  to  his  heart. 
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Kathleen  had  relieved  Mrs.  Green  In 
the  good-nature  and  impulse  of  her  disposi- 
tion ;  had  she  believed  in  the  woman  noWy 
her  motives  for  charity  would  have  been 
deeper. 

O'Neil  had  been  actuated  by  a  *  touch 
of  nature '  which  '  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.'  He  himself  was  a  gambler,  Green 
had  been  one  too. 

O'Neil  had  regarded  the  poor  woman's 
husband  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour 
in  his  gaming  transactions  ;  he  had  always 
borne  a  good  front,  had  been  generous  to 
his  friends,  and  had  kept  entirely  behind 
the  scenes  the  secret  of  his  real  poverty, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  a  wife  and  child 
at  home  who  had  scarcely  enough  to  keep 
life  in  their  bodies  from  one  weary  day  to 
another.  But  on  Green's  death  O'Neil 
had  found  all  this  out,  and  the  truth  went 
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to  his  heart.  He  could  scarcely  credit  the 
misery  and  care  which  formed  the  real 
background  to  his  gambling  friend's  life. 
It  struck  him  forcibly.  Would  he  ever 
come  to  so  sudden  an  end  as  Green  had 
come  to  ?  would  he  have  as  little  notice  to 
quit  this  world  as  Green  had  had  ?  and 
would  his  own  pale-faced  loving  little  wife 
ever  have  the  careworn  look  and  the  rest- 
less anxiety  for  her  one  child  which  he 
saw  in  Mrs.  Green  ?  He  trusted  not,  he 
prayed  not.  And  yet  the  thought  was  not 
enough  to  make  him  give  up  his  gambling ; 
it  was  not  enough  to  induce  him  to  listen 
to  his  wife's  beseechings,  to  her  ardent 
wish,  *Just  stay  at  home  for  one  night, 
please  !'  No,  he  must  have  one  more  throw 
with  the  dice,  one  more  season  of  chance  ; 
and  then  he  would  give  up  his  play 
at   once   and   for   all,    and   would   lead  a 
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Steady  life,  would  take  to  something 
serious  and  certain,  would  quiet  the  un- 
easy flutterlngs  of  his  wife's  heart,  would 
become  a  domestic  man,  and  would  bring 
up  his  child,  or  perhaps  children,  In  such 
a  way,  that  he  or  they  should  avoid  the 
gambling-table  and  its  companionship  as 
the  very  gate  of  perdition,  hearing  from  his 
own  lips  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Green 
as  a  warning  against  play. 

But  although  such  thoughts  as  these 
crossed  his  mind,  and  rendered  him  at 
times  unhappy,  and  although  they  did  not 
succeed  in  arresting  at  once  his  course  as 
a  gambler,  yet  they  led  to  his  being  ready 
to  assist  Mrs.  Green  when  her  letter 
reached  him  from  London.  He  set  to 
work  at  once  to  find  a  situation  for  her, 
and  about  the  end  of  June  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  installed  in  the  place 
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which  he  had  so  good-naturedly  procured 
for  her.  Between  the  time  of  her  writing 
to  O'Neil  and  her  arrival  in  DubHn,  she 
had  lost  her  younger  child,  and  this  added 
to  her  grief. 

*  What  a  blessing,'  we  might  say,  '  for  so 
sickly  a  little  one  to  be  taken  away !  Its 
poor  mother  can  scarcely  support  one 
child  ;  there  is  a  providence  in  this  bereave- 
ment.' So  there  may  be,  must  be  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  mother  weeps.  It  is  her 
own  child ;  it  is  a  link  between  her  and  her 
dead  husband  ;  it  was  an  anxiety  to  rear, 
it  was  weakly,  and  cried  continually  from 
pain  and  hunger,  but  still  it  was  her  child  ; 
and  Mrs.  Green,  like  Rachel  of  old,  wept 
for  her  child,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  it  was  not. 

It  was  perhaps  two  months  after  Mrs. 
Green   returned    to    Dublin    that    O'Neil, 
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who  paid  her  regular  visits,  entered  her 
little  room  one  evening. 

Her  habitation  had  been  rendered 
comfortable  by  his  considerate  care,  and 
even  his  wife,  by  another  '  touch  of  nature,* 
had  lent  her  assistance  to  better  the 
position  of  the  widow  of  a  man  whose  lot 
had  been  cast  in  with  that  of  her  own 
husband. 

By  Mrs.  Green's  special  desire,  Hugh 
had  not  been  apprised  of  the  return  of  his 
troublesome  relative  to  Dublin.  He  had 
written  to  his  sister  once  or  twice  to 
inquire  if  she  had  heard  any  more  of  *  Mr. 
Robert  Unyan's  child,'  as  she  seemed  to 
have  left  the  land  of  the  living. 

Lady  O' Moore  answered  in  the  negative; 
since  the  poor  widow's  last  letter  to  Kath- 
leen nothing  had  been  heard  of  Mrs. 
Green  at  Arbela,  and  her  ladyship  hoped 
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that  peradventure  she  and  her  children 
had  been  carried  off  by  some  of  those 
dreadful  diseases  to  which  the  poor  of 
London  were  exposed  during  the  summer 
months.  That  is  to  say,  the  sentiment 
was  not  perhaps  so  clearly  stated  as  here, 
but  the  hint  given  was  so  broad  that 
Hugh  took  in  the  meaning  of  it  at  a 
glance. 

As  O'Neil  entered  the  room,  Mrs. 
Green  saw  that  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  him;  he  was  restless  and 
pale. 

'  I  am  unhappy,  Mrs.  Green,'  he  said. 

*  Why  ?'  she  asked,  who  thought  that  he 
had  had  a  run  of  ill-luck,  but  nothing 
more. 

*  My  little  boy  is  very  ill,'  answered 
O  Neil. 

Here  was  a  stream  of  sympathy  opened 
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between  the  two ;  the  widow  who  had 
lately  lost  her  little  one,  and  the  father 
who  now  feared  for  the  life  of  his  child. 
They  talked  for  a  litde  time  upon  the 
subject  so  near  to  the  heart  of  both  of 
them,  and  then  O'Neil,  out  of  curiosity, 
asked  Mrs.  Green  the  reason  why  Kathleen 
O'Moore  had  suspended  the  charity  which 
she  had  before  so  readily  granted  ;  for  he 
knew  how  Kathleen  had  visited  the  poor 
woman  in  Dublin,  and  how  she  had  since 
sent  her  ten  pounds,  but  how  that  Miss 
O'Moore  had  also  brought  a  termination 
to  her  charity  in  a  manner  which  wounded 
the  widow's  feelings. 

Mrs.  Green,  until  now,  had  never 
breathed  a  word  to  O'Neil  of  her  relation- 
ship to  Hugh,  but  for  Kathleen  s  sake  she 
now  resolved  to  tell  him  all ;  so  in  answer 
to  O'Neil's  question  as  to  why  relief  from 
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Arbela  had  so  suddenly  changed  to  an 
angry  letter,  she  began  her  story  and  told 
him  the  truth  from  beginning  to  end. 

O'Neil  was  disgusted  at  Hugh's  heart- 
lessness  towards  a  relation,  and  wished  to 
tax  Unyan  with  It  at  once,  only  Mrs. 
Green  begged  him  to  say  nothing  about 
It,  as  there  was  a  way  In  which  he  might 
truly  serve  her.  When  she  had  finished 
the  narrative  down  to  showing  the  very 
letter  she  received  from  Kathleen,  she 
said  : 

'  This  Is  'o\v  I  wants  you  to  serve  me. 
Do  you  fully  realise  the  'orrors  of  a 
gambler's  life  T 

'  I  do/  answered  O'Nell. 

'  Are  you  resolved  to  give  It  up  If  your 
little  one  gets  better  ?'  asked  the  widow, 
earnestly. 

*  I  swear  that  I  will/  was  the  answer. 

VOL.    II.  28 
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'  You  'ave  'eard  what  a  kind- earted  girl 
Miss  O'Moore  is,  of  'ow  kind  she  was  to 
me,  and  as  'ow  she  said  that  she  would 
never  marry  a  gambler  ?' 

*  I  have/  said  O'Neil. 

'  Is  Uncle  'Ugh  a  gambler  or  not?  'E 
is,  you  knows  it.  Well,  Miss  O'Moore 
don't ;  she  fancies  'e  is  perfection,  an'  'e 
'as  taken  'is  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman 
that  'e  is  not.  What  can  'e  know  of 
honour  ?  Oh !  'e  is  'eartless  to  take  'er 
in  so,  an'  you  must  prevent  it.  But  'ow 
can  yoti  prove  that  'e  is  a  gambler  ?  I 
said  that  'e  is,  an'  /  am  called  a  liar ;  you 
may  say  that  'e  is,  an'  you  will  be  called 
the  same.  Oh  !  them  two  are  very  deep, 
my  uncle  an'  my  aunt !  they  are  gettin' 
over  a  young  lady  to  suit  their  own  ends, 
an'  it's  neither  of  them  as  is  lady  or 
gentleman,'  said  Mrs.  Green. 
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*  But  I  have  a  proof,'  said  O'Neil, 
quietly. 

^  A  proof !'  exclaimed  the  widow, 
eagerly  ;  *  a  proof  that  'e  is  a  gambler  !' 

'Yes,  Mrs.  Green,'  said  her  friend, 
taking  a  pocket-book  from  his  coat  and 
opening  it.  'Here  is  an  I.O. U.  of  his, 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  for  money  lost  at 
play,  to  be  paid  a  few  days  after  his 
marriage.' 

'  Then  'e  can't  pay  it  now,'  said  the 
woman,  excitedly  ;  '  'e  is  marryin'  for 
money.  I  must  prevent  'is  marryin'  Miss 
O'Moore,  for  'er  sake ;  I  never  forgets  a 
real  kindness,  for  God  only  knows  the 
sorrows  of  a  gambler's  wife.' 

'  If  my  child  recovers,  I  swear  before 
God  that  I  will  not  only  give  up  play,  but 
will  prevent  Hugh  Unyan's  marriage  if  I 
can,'  said  O'Neil,  with  solemn  earnestness. 

28—2 
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'  He  has  asked  me  down  to  Arbela  to  be 
his  best  man,  and  though  it  looks  Hke 
treachery  on  my  part,  yet  I  will,  because 
of  my  promise  to  you  and  my  vow  before 
God,  speak  to  Miss  O'Moore  on  the  eve 
of  her  wedding-day.  She  shall  not  marry 
your  uncle  without  knowing  that  she  is 
becoming  the  wife  of  a  gambler,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  determination. 

*  There  is  no  treachery  in  your  doin'  so, 
Mr.  O'Neil.  Why,  bless  me, 'e  'as  taken  'is 
word  of  honour  to  a  lie ;  'e  ought  no  more 
to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman !  There's 
poor  Green,'  said  the  widow  sadly,  'as 
was  to  be  'ad  up  for  'bezzlin',  well  'e, 
although  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
would  never  'ave  done  that.  Lor',  'e  was 
truthful,  'e  was !  that  man  never  told  me  a 
lie,  although  'e  did  gamble.' 

*  Well,  I  shall  go  down  to  the  wedding, 
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which  is  to  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
October ;  but  I  shall  be  a  queer  best  man, 
going  to  caution  the  bride  against  the 
bridegroom  ;  but  still  I  shall  do  it  if ' 

At  this  moment  O'Neil's  wife,  a  perfect 
little  lady  to  all  appearance,  entered  the 
room.  Her  husband  had  told  her  where 
to  find  him  if  the  child  were  worse,  and 
she  had  come  to  tell  him  that  the  little  one 
was  fast  passing  away.  He  obeyed  her 
summons  immediately,  and  followed  the 
pale  weeping  mother  to  the  bedside  of  the 
child. 

Poor  Mrs.  Green  !  this  was  a  sad  dis- 
appointment to  her.  She  had  tried  long 
to  get  O'Neil  to  give  up  his  '  play,'  but  all 
in  vain  until  this  evening,  when  he  had 
promised  to  do  so  if  his  child  recovered. 
She  had  laboured  for  this  promise  because, 
as  she  said,  she  never  forgot  '  a  real  kind- 
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ness/  and  O'Neil  as  well  as  his  wife  had 
proved  himself  more  than  a  friend.  And 
more  than  this,  the  promise  of  an  inter- 
ference in  the  matter  of  Kathleen's  mar- 
riage depended  upon  the  recovery  of 
O'Neil's  child.  She  firmly  believed  In  his 
word ;  she  knew  that  he  would  fulfil  the 
promise  on  the  grounds  he  had  stated,  but 
otherwise  she  doubted  if  he  would.  She 
longed  thus  to  make  a  return  for  Kath- 
leen's kindness.  The  poor  litde  woman 
had  the  warmest  of  hearts  ;  she  shuddered 
at  the  thoughts  of  her  own  experience,  and 
remembered  with  terror  some  of  the  dread- 
ful days  she  had  passed.  Yes,  that  little 
one  might  have  grown  up  from  a  fair 
young  child  into  a  fine  old  age,  instead  of 
dying  of  hunger  and  want  ere  its  eyes  had 
scarce  looked  upon  the  world,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fate  of  the  father  whose  end 
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was  the  unhappy  climax  of  a  gambler's 
career.  *  Gaming '  is  like  an  infectious 
disease  in  its  results ;  it  not  only  lays  the 
recipient  of  it  low,  but  it  spreads  its  noisome 
pestilence  abroad,  until  it  makes  many  sick 
and  dying  beds  in  the  place  of  the  one 
patient  first  attacked. 

The  poor  widow  fell  on  her  knees  by 
the  side  of  the   rickety    bed  wherein  lay 
her  only  child.      Her  heart  was  so  full  of 
what  she  wanted  that  she  could  not  express 
her  wishes  to   Him  who  readeth  all  hearts. 
She  burled  her  pretty   face  in   her  hands, 
and  at  length  the  prayer  came  from  be- 
tween her  lips  which  was  already  uttered 
in    her    heart  and    heard  by  the    Mighty 
Helper    of    the    widows    and    fatherless. 
Then  she  rose  from  her  knees,  kissed  her 
child's  forehead   tenderly  and    gendy    for 
fear  of    disturbing   its  slumbers,    took  up 
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her  shabby  old  bonnet  and  went  out  Into 
the  street.  She  walked  hurriedly,  until 
she  reached  a  house  in  a  very  respectable 
street.  She  had  her  hand  upon  the  bell- 
handle,  but  then,  as  if  changing  her  pur- 
pose, crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street 
and  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  house. 
Far  up,  in  what  she  rightly  guessed  was 
the  nursery  window,  burnt  a  light  like  a 
tremulous  star ;  she  clasped  her  hands,  and 
a  tear  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  fancied  the 
anguish  of  that  little  chamber  ;  it  contained 
either  the  intolerable  burden  of  suspense 
or  else  it  was  ended,  and  in  its  place  was 
gloomy  despair. 

Then  Mrs.  Green  re-crossed  the  street 
and  rang  timidly  the  bell  of  the  house  ;  the 
door  was  presently  opened,  and  she  asked  : 

'  How  is  baby  ?' 

*  Dyin',  mum/  was  the  answer. 
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*  Thank  you,  that  is  all,'  said  the  widow  ; 
and  the  door  was  gently  shut  to,  and  the 
poor  woman  returned  home,  sad  at  the 
troubles  of  another  and  disappointed  that 
the  terms  of  her  agreement  with  O'Neil 
were  ended.  But  '  sorrow  endureth  for  a 
night ;'  and  the  next  morning  O'Neil  called, 
and  in  a  cheerful  voice  told  the  anxious 
woman  that  the  crisis  was  over  and  the 
little  one  alive.  That  news  was  indeed  a 
ray  of  sunshine ;  it  was  more  than  that,  it 
was  the  dawn  of  a  summer  day. 

'  Then  you  will  keep  your  promise  ?'  said 
Mrs.  Green. 

*  I  never  break  my  word.  I  am  no 
longer  a  gambler.  I  shall  go  down  to  act 
as  best  man  at  your  uncle's  wedding,  and 
I  shall  warn  Miss  O'Moore  on  the  eve  of 
her  marriage  ;  so  that  if  she  still  persists  in 
marrying  Unyan,  it  will  be  with  the  know- 
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ledge  that  he  is  a  gambler.  I  myself  shall 
never  touch  another  card,  and  may  God 
bless  you,  dear  Mrs.  Green,  for  turning  me 
into  the  better  path  !'  said  O'Neil  fervently, 
and  the  tear  that  dimmed  his  eye  was  the 
only  one  that  came  between  her  and  sun- 
light on  that  August  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    EVE    OF    THE    WEDDING. SCENE    I. 

'  O  Love  !  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?' 

October  came  round,  and  with  It  the 
thoughts  and  sensations  with  reference  to 
Kathleen's  marriage  experienced  by  all 
who  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Of  course  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
those  who  thouorht  most  about  it. 

The  bride  felt  a  litde  nervous,  but  she 
was  bestowing  her  hand  upon  the  man 
whom  she  loved  best ;  she  had  complete 
confidence  in  him,  and  in  considering  the 
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Step  she  was  about  to  take,  she  fancied 
that  she  was  entering  upon  a  happy  Hfe  for 
herself  and  was  fulhlHng  the  duty  of  her 
station  according  to  her  own  convic- 
tions. 

Hugh,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  his 
comino^  marriacre  in  an  altoofether  different 
hght.  He  hked  Kathleen  ;  she  was  pretty, 
she  was  encraofine  in  manner  ;  but  alas  I  O 
^Mammon,  thv  Influence  was  orreatest,  for 
a  pocket  well-lined  with  gold  was  what 
the  brideo^room  sous^ht  and  what  he  had 
found. 

And  as  to  Lady  O'Moore  ?  Well,  she 
did  not  think  very  seriously  about  the 
matter.  Preparations  for  the  event  relieved 
the  tedious  monotony  of  Inchlgeela;  she 
had  gained  her  point,  that  was  one  grand 
thing.  Hugh  and  Kathleen  were  going 
to    live   at   Arbela   with    their    sister    and 
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sister-in-law,  that  was  another  great  thing. 
Her  ladyship  would  still  be  queen  ;  she  and 
her  brother  would  be  able  to  look  after 
their  own  interests,  or  rather  //^r  own 
interests,  for  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  again,  and  trusted  to  the  generosity 
of  her  brother  and  of  his  wife  to  make  her 
a  handsomer  allowance  than  her  husband 
had  left  her,  in  the  case  of  her  becoming 
the  wife  of  another.  Such  were  Lady 
O'Moore's  ideas  upon  the  subject.  Had 
she  yet  fixed  her  mind  with  regard  to  a 
second  husband  ?  Not  yet ;  but  while 
Hugh  and  his  wife  were  away  on  their 
honeymoon,  she  intended  paying  a  visit 
to  Dublin,  and  setting  her  cap  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  passers-by.  All  this  was 
mentally  arranged,  and  her  ladyship  in- 
tended to  carry  it  out  to  the  full,  and  as 
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soon  as  possible.  '  Dear  Lady  O'Moore/ 
as  she  had  been  called  in  Dublin  during 
the  winter  she  spent  there.  '  Dear '  is  a 
vague  term ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  applied 
as  a  little  return  for  her  many  entertain- 
ments ;  but  when  unmasked  and  seen  in 
her  true  light,  such  an  epithet  applies  only 
to  her  in  this  way  :  that  she  was  dear  at 
the  price  poor  Sir  Patrick  had  paid  for 
her. 

Self  was  her  constant  theme,  and  there 
would  still  have  been  a  baronet  O' Moore 
had  the  mother  taken  as  good  care  of  her 
child  as  she  took  of  herself 

The  month  of  October  had  long  been 
hanging  in  anticipation,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles^  over  the  head  of  Frank.  To 
him  it  meant  a  termination  of  hopes  long 
cherished,  and  when  the  fifteenth  day 
came  round,  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  his 
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thoughts,  whatever  he  was  doing  at  the 
time,  were  concentrated  upon  Inchigeela, 
and  what  it  contained. 

Mrs.  Green  had  many  thoughts  upon 
the  subject  when  O'Neil  left  DubHn  for 
Arbela.  How  would  it  end  ?  was  the 
question  which  she  asked  herself.  Would 
Kathleen,  blinded  by  love  for  Hugh,  carry 
out  her  intention  of  marrying  him,  or 
would  she  draw  back  from  linkinor  her 
destiny  to  that  of  a  gambler  ?  She  anxi- 
ously waited  for  news  with  an  interest  that 
surprised  herself 

To  O'Neil,  the  question  was  one  of 
perplexity.  He  was  going  to  attend 
Hugh's  wedding  as  a  friend,  and  yet  he 
was  really  going  to  play  the  part  of  an 
enemy.  Was  he  right  in  so  doing  ?  He 
had  never  hinted  to  Hugh  what  his 
intention  was ;  he  travelled   with   him  to 
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Inchigeela  on  the  best  of  terms.  Was  he 
playing  a  double  part?  His  thoughts 
turned  to  his  experience  of  the  past  two 
months,  during  which  period  he  had  never 
been  near  a  oramln^-house  nor  even  held  a 
card  in  his  hand.  Hugh  had  commented 
upon  this,  and  received  as  an  answer  that 
O'Neil  had  given  up  play.  When  O'Neil 
looked  back  upon  his  new,  though  short 
experience,  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  his 
duty  in  apprising  Kathleen  that  her 
husband-elect  was  a  gambler.  Had  he 
not  himself  deceived  his  own  little  wife 
when  he  married  her  ?  Did  he  not 
remember  all  her  anxiety  since  then,  and 
recollect  vividly  the  illness  of  his  child  and 
its  recovery  ?  Yes,  it  was  his  clear  duty 
to  tell  Kathleen,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences  ;  and  more  than  this,  he  had 
faithfully  promised  to  do  so. 
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Hugh  was  in  capital  spirits  during  his 
journey  from  Dublin  to  Inchigeda,  and 
laughed  at  O'Neil  for  being  so  grave. 

'  I'm  the  happiest  and  luckiest  man  in 
the  world,  O'Neil,'  he  said,  as  they  were 
changing  the  horses  of  their  post-chaise  at 
the  last  station  before  they  reached  their 
destination. 

'  I  hope  you  are,  Unyan,'  said  O'Neil 
quietly,  and  with  an  uneasy  feeling  of  the 
double  part  he  was  playing ;  '  but  remem- 
ber, there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip !' 

*  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?'  asked 
Hugh,  raising  a  glass  of  whisky-and-water 
to  his  lips.  *  There  Is  no  doubt  of  my 
being  married,  I  suppose ;  no  more  doubt 
than  that  I  am  going  to  drink  this.  What 
a  Job's  comforter  you  are,  O'Neil !  Hullo ! 
there's  another  post-chaise!'    said    Hugh, 

VOL.  II.  29 
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looking  out  at  the  window  and  setting  his 
glass  but  half  on  the  table,  in  the  parlour 
where  they  sat  while  their  horses  were 
changed,  whereby  the  tumbler  and  its 
contents  fell  to  the  ground.  '  By  Jove ! 
that's  a  bad  sign !'  he  exclaimed  with  a 
laugh.  'Are  you  superstitious,  O'Neil, 
eh?' 

*  Not  a  bit,  Unyan,'  said  O'Neil  gravely; 
*  that  only  proves  the  truth  of  what  I 
said.' 

*Well,  you're  anything  but  a  cheerful 
companion,'  said  Hugh,  piqued.  *  Are 
you  jealous,  O'Neil,  or  what  is  it  ?' 

*  Not  jealous,  my  dear  fellow,'  was  the 
answer;  *  I've  been  married  a  long  time.' 

'  Married  !  Bless  me,  I  fancied  that  you 
were  a  single  man  !'  exclaimed  Hugh. 

'  And  therefore  a  proper  "-  best  man," 
which   I    am    not    now   certainly,'    replied 
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O'Neil  significantly,  for  himself  at  any 
rate. 

Shortly  after  this  they  left  in  their 
chaise,  and  were  rattled  off  with  greater 
speed  than  comfort  towards  Inchigeela. 
They  arrived  at  Arbela  in  the  evening, 
were  of  course  expected,  and  received, 
from  Kathleen  at  any  rate,  a  warm 
welcome. 

While  they  were  seated  at  supper,  a 
note  was  handed  to  Hugh  by  one  of  the 
servants. 

'  Who  is  this  from  ?'  he  asked. 

'From  Misther  Claverin',  sur,'  replied 
the  domestic  addressed. 

*  Is  there  any  answer  ?'  asked  Hugh. 
*Wait  a  minute,'  he  added,  *  I'll  see  for 
myself  He  tore  open  the  letter,  read  it 
and  said  :  *  Give  Mr.   Clavering  my  com- 

29 — 2 
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pliments,  and  I  will  come  round  to  see  him 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.' 
The  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

*  Hugh  Unyan,  Esq. 
*  Dear  Sir, 

*  Sir  Patrick  O'Moore,  by  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  of  which  I  am  sole  executor, 
left  you  five  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid 
to  you  on  the  eve  of  your  marriage  to  his 
daughter,  provided  that  such  a  marriage 
took  place  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
Might  I  trouble  you  to  come  in  some  time 
this  evening,  as  I  wish  to  settle  this  matter 
with  you  ? 

^  I  am,  dear  sir, 

*  Faithfully  yours, 

'  Cecil  Clavering.' 

Hugh  said  nothing  about  the  letter  at 
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the  time ;  he  handed  it  to  Kathleen  to 
read.  It  occasioned  her  some  surprise, 
but  it  gave  her  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  her  father  had  not  only  been  reconciled 
to  the  marriao-e  she  was  about  to  make, 
but  had  been  so  far  pleased  with  her  choice 
as  to  lay  aside  a  handsome  present  for 
Hugh. 

Supper  ended,  Hugh  took  his  departure 
for  Clonmore  ;  he  did  not  even  suggest 
taking  any  one  with  him  ;  had  he  done  so, 
O'Neil  would  have  accompanied  him. 

Before  he  left,  however,  he  called  O'Xeil 
aside  and  showed  him  IMr.  Clavering's 
letter. 

'  That  is  a  very  handsome  present, 
Unyan,'  said  O'Neil,  'and  shows  at  any 
rate  that  you  have  poor  Sir  Patrick's  con- 
sent to  the  wedding.' 

'Yes,  my  boy,'  said  Hugh  excitedly,  but 
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in  a  low  voice,   '  and  that's  only  a  taste  of 
what  is  to  come.    I'll  tell  you  what,  O'Neil, 
I'll    pay   you    your   thousand   pounds    to 
morrow/ 

'You  need  not  do  so/  answered  O'Neil 
quietly. 

'  What  do  you  say  ?'  asked  the  other  In 
surprise.  *  Do  you  mean  to  make  me  a 
present  of  the  sum  ?' 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  make  you  a  present 
of  it,  Unyan,  but  I  do  not  intend  taking  it. 
My  "  play  "  came  to  an  end  two  months 
ago,  and  since  that  I  have  not  received  a 
penny  of  my  winnings  made  before  that 
time.  I  have  paid  all  my  losings,  because 
in  honour  I  felt  bound  to  do  so.  ''  Play  " 
appears  to  me  in  a  very  different  light  now, 
Unyan  ;  it  was  once  pleasure,  it  looks  now 
like  robbery.' 

'  You  surprise  me,  O'Neil,'  said  Hugh, 
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as  though  he  scarcely  credited  his  hearing. 
*  Fancy  your  being  reformed  !  and  you're  a 
reformer,  too,  I'll  be  bound.' 

'  Yes,  I  am,'  replied  his  friend  earnestly. 
'  Promise  me,  Unyan,  to  give  up  all  play 
from  this  moment,  for  the  sake  of  Miss 
O'Moore  !  A  gambler's  wife  has  a  terrible 
time  of  It !     She  has,  Indeed  she  has.' 

'  Capital,  O'Nell,  you  make  a  good 
preacher  ;  but  I  cannot  promise  ;  if  I  did, 
I  should  break  my  word.  Play  has  a  fas- 
cination for  me.' 

*  Then  you  will  not  promise,  Unyan  ?' 
'  No  !'  w^as  the  decided  answer. 

*  Then  I  pity  you,'  said  O'Neil. 
O'Neil  followed   Hugh  to  the  door,  and 

as   the   latter    w^as    going   out,    he    turned 
round  and  said  to  his  friend  : 

*  You  will  take  that  thousand  pounds, 
O'Neil  ?' 
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'  I  swear  thst  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of 
it/  was  the  reply. 

*  Well,  as  that  sounds  pretty  certain, 
perhaps  you  will  let  me  have  back  my 
note  of  hand  ?'  said  Hugh  coolly. 

*  To-morrow,  Unyan,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,' and  O'Neil  felt  uneasy  about  the  part 
he  was  to  play  that  evening. 

O'Neil  further  accompanied  Hugh  down 
to  the  gate  which  led  into  the  road. 

'  Good-bye  !'  said  the  latter  ;  '  fancy  my 
going  to  my  rival's  house  to  get  five 
thousand  pounds  paid  me  !' 

^  Good-bye  !'  said  O'Neil,  '  not  for  long 
though,  but  take  care  of  yourself 

'  Sure  to  do  that,'  was  the  light  answer ; 
Vit's  my  wedding-day  to-morrow.' 

Hugh  ran  down  the  road  towards 
Clonmore,  while  O'Neil  returned  slowly 
into   the  house.       He  was  debating  with 
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himself  as  to  how  he  should  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Kathleen  alone.  He 
would  not  draw  back  from  his  duty  ;  he 
had  declared  that  he  never  broke  his  word. 
And  thinking  thus,  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room  where  he  found  the  person  he  wanted, 
and  she  was  alone. 

*  Mamma  has  gone  to  bed,'  said  Kath- 
leen ;  '  she  has  a  very  bad  headache,  and 
begs  that  you  will  excuse  her.' 

^  I  am  very  glad,'  said  O'Neil  nervously. 

Kathleen  looked  up.  What  could  the 
man  mean  ?  Was  he  glad  that  Lady 
O'Moore  had  gone  to  bed,  or  that  she 
had  a  bad  headache  ?  What  did  he  want  ? 
How  rude  he  was,  and  a  friend  of  Hugh's 
too  ! 

*  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  mistaken 
me.  Miss  O'Moore,'  said  O'Neil  apologeti- 
cally.    '  I  wished  to  express  to  you  that  I 
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am  anxious  to  talk  to  you  alone  for  a  little, 
and  as  this  Is  a  favourable  opportunity, 
may  I  beg  your  attention  ?  I  must  tell  you 
that  what  I  have  to  communicate  Is  likely 
to  cause  you  very  great  pain/ 

Kathleen  looked  up  again,  but  this  time 
with  an  anxious  expression  upon  her  face. 
What  was  coming  ?  she  wondered. 

'  I  am  all  attention,  Mr.  O'Nell ;  though 
I  cannot  Imagine  what  you  have  to  tell 
me.' 

'  You  know  Mrs.  Green,  do  you  not  ?' 
he  asked. 

Kathleen's  heart  beat  heavily;  she 
started,  for  she  almost  guessed  at  what 
was  coming.  Could  it  this  time  be  real 
evidence  against  Hugh  1 

'  I  do  know  Mrs.  Green,'  she  said,  'or 
rather  I  did  know  her,  and  my  reminis- 
cences   are  anything  but  agreeable  ;    she 
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endeavoured  to  injure  Mr.  Unyan  In  my 
eyes.' 

'  And  not  unjustly/  said  O'Neil  quietly. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?'  asked  Kath- 
leen indignantly,  rising  from  her  seat. 
'  Are  you  come  here  as  Mr.  Unyan's  friend, 
or  to  take  Mrs.  Green's  part  ?' 

'  I  am  come  here  as  Mr.  Unyan's  friend,' 
he  answered  ;  '  but  I  am  also  come  to  save 
him  from  committing  an  injustice,  which  he 
will  do  if  he  marries  you  under  existing 
circumstances.* 

'  And  pray  what  is  this  injustice  ?'  asked 
Kathleen,  endeavouring  to  preserve  her 
calmness,  but  turning  very  pale.  Several 
thoughts  suof^ested  themselves  to  her,  one 
of  which  was  that  perhaps  Hugh  was 
already  married.  *  Please  explain  your- 
self!' 

'  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  Mrs.  Green  has 
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already  told  you ;  but  I  have  a  proof  of 
what  I  say,  unfortunately  she  had  none,' 
said  O'Neil. 

'  I  do  not  believe  you,  sir,'  said  Kath- 
leen, not  considering  what  she  was  saying. 

*  I  expected  that,  Miss  O' Moore,'  replied 
O'Neil,  bowing,  'more  especially  when  Mr. 
Unyan  has  given  you  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  is  not  a  gambler.  He  is  such,  and 
it  is  for  your  sake  that  I,  who  was  once  as 
he  is,  who  have  seen  all  the  misery  that  a 
gambler  brings  upon  his  wife  and  children, 
beseech  you  to  consider  the  step  you  are 
going  to  take.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  rush 
into  a  marriage  without  knowing  your  hus- 
band. He  is  a  gambler,  he  has  deceived 
you,  and  may  he  be  forgiven  for  It!' 

'Show  me  the  proof!'  said  Kathleen 
distractedly,  while  the  room  seemed  to 
swim  before  her  eyes.     '  I  cannot  believe 
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It.  Oh  !  Hugh,  Hugh  !  why  have  you 
deceived  me  ?  You  have  won  my  heart, 
you  have  led  me  right  on  to  my  marriage 
day ;  but  if  this  be  true,  I  dare  not  marry 
you — I  dare  not  !'  and  she  sank  Into  a  chair 
and  burled  her  face  in  her  hands.  *  I 
cannot,  I  will  not  believe  It,'  she  said 
wildly,  starting  up  from  her  seat ;  '  you 
are  deceiving  me,  not  Hugh.  Shew  me 
your  proof,  sir !' 

O'Neil  was  frightened  ;  he  had  not 
expected  such  an  outburst  as  this  ;  but  he 
opened  his  pocket-book  and  took  out 
Hugh's  I  O  U,  and  handed  It  to  Kath- 
leen.     It  ran  thus  : 

'  Gervase  O'Neil,  Esq. 

*  I  O  U  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  ;^iooo  OS.  od.,  for  money  lost  at 
^^play." 

'  Hugh  Unyan.' 
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'  That  Is  his ;  it  is  too  true/  she  said, 
sobbing  loudly.  '  God  forgive  him,  for  he 
has  broken  my  heart !' 

She  went  across  the  room  towards  the 
door,  but  before  she  reached  it  she  fell 
down  in  a  faint.  O'Neil  rang  the  bell  for 
assistance,  and  two  or  three  women-servants 
were  soon  on  the  spot.  When  Kathleen 
came  to  her  senses  she  gazed  wildly  round, 
but  said  nothing.  She  was  led  to  her 
room,  and  poor  O'Neil,  who  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  what  had  happened,  and  per- 
plexed as  to  what  might  be  the  result, 
paced  the  drawing-room,  longing  for 
Hugh's  return,  in  order  that  he  might 
tell  what  had  taken  place  and  explain  to 
his  friend.  If  he  might  be  called  so  now, 
what  he  ought  to  have  explained  long 
ago. 

While  in  this  perturbed  state  of  mind,  a 
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servant  entered  the  room,  and  informed 
O'Neil  that  there  was  a  messenger  sent 
down  from  Clonmore  requesting  his  pre- 
sence at  once.  Something  had  happened 
there,  that  was  all  the  servant  was  per- 
mitted to  say ;  and  it  was  with  a  mind 
prepared  for  further  trouble  and  completely- 
upset  by  what  had  already  taken  place, 
that  O'Neil  set  out  for  Clonmore. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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